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Mistakes  in  Fanny  Kemble's  Georgiajournal 

By  Margaret  Davis  Cate* 

Frances  Anne  Kemble,  noted  English  actress,  with  her 
father,  Charles  Kemble,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1832. 
W  hile  on  this  American  tour  they  appeared  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  North  where  they  were  received  with  great  acclaim.^ 

In  1834  Fanny  Kemble,  as  she  was  generally  known,  married 
Pierce  Butler  of  Philadelphia  and  retired  from  the  stage.  This 
Pierce  Butler  was  the  grandson  of  Major  Pierce  Butler  who  had 
come  to  America  in  1766  as  Major  of  the  29th  British  Regiment. 
In  1771  Major  Butler  was  married  to  Mary  (“Polly”)  Middleton 
of  Charles  Town,  S.  G,  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Middleton 
and  his  wife  Mary  Bull.  He  then  retired  from  the  Army  and 
took  up  life  as  a  plantation  master.  W’hen  war  came  on  with 
the  Mother  Country,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  (Colonies  and 
saw  service  in  the  American  Army.® 

After  the  Revolutionarv  W  ar  Major  Butler  was  prominent 
in  South  Carolina  affairs,  seiz  ing  as  a  delegare  lo  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  signer  of  the  Cx)nstitur'or.  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  elected  from  South  Carolina  to  r!.c  fu:st  United  States 
Senate— an  office  he  held  for  several  tenns.  W’h«r.j  the  Capital  of 
our  counrrA'  was  moved  to  Philadelphia,  he  made  that  city  his 
home.* 

Major  Butler  owned  three  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  (Doastal 
Georgia  area:  \Voodville,  located  on  the  mainland  and  now  a 
part  of  the  Altama  tract,  but  not  cultivated  as  a  plantation;  Butler 

*A  well-known  historian  of  early  Coastal  Georgia.  Mrs.  Cate’s  address  is 
Sea  Island,  Georgia. 

1.  Sources  are  not  given  for  statements  which  are  generally  accepted. 
Persons  interested  in  verifying  such  items  are  referred  to  published  biogra¬ 
phies  of  Fanny  Kemble:  Dorotbie  Bobbe,  Fanny  Kemble  (New  York,  1931); 
Leota  S.  Driver,  Fanny  Kemble  (Chapel  Hill,  1933);  Margaret  Armstrong, 
Fanny  Kemble  A  Passionate  Victorian  (New  York,  1938). 

2.  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine  1,  85;  Ford, 
British  Officers  Serving  in  America  (Boston,  1894)  20;  Joseph 

Johnson,  M.D.,  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  of  the  American  Revolution 
( "Tharleston,  S.  C.,  1851). 

3.  Ulrich  Bonnell  Phillips,  The  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  in  The 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XXI,  11,  33. 
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Island,  the  rice  plantation,  located  in  the  delta  of  the  Altamaha 
River  near  Darien;  and  Hampton,  or  Butler  Point  as  it  is  now 
called,  located  on  the  northwest  point  of  St.  Simons  Island,  a 
sea  island  cotton  plantation. 

Major  Butler  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1823.  In  his  will  he 
directed  that  his  Georgia  property  should  go  to  his  grandsons, 
Thomas,  John,  and  Butler  Mease  (sons  of  his  daughter  Sarah 
Butler  by  her  marriage  to  Dr.  James  Mease),  provided  they  would 
take  the  name  Butler. 

It  was  this  Butler  Mease,  now  legally  Pierce  Butler,  who  married 
Fanny  Kemble.  He  and  his  brother,  John  Butler,  became  joint 
owners  of  these  Georgia  estates.^ 

In  1838  Pierce  Butler  planned  a  business  trip  to  these  Georgia 
plantations  and  his  wife  decided  she  wanted  to  see  the  places  and 
the  slaves  of  the  plantations.  Late  in  the  year  when  Pierce  Butler 
left  Philadelphia  to  come  to  Georgia,  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  their  two  children,  Sarah,  aged  three  years,  and  Fanny, 
ax  months. 

They  arrived  at  Butler  Island,  the  rice  plantation,  the  last  week 
of  the  year  1838  and  stayed  there  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
Februar\^  At  this  time  they  moved  to  the  sea  island  cotton  plan¬ 
tation  on  St.  Simons  Island,  Hampton®  or  Butler  Point,  where 
they  remained  until  the  latter  part  of  April.  This  four-month 
visit  was  the  only  time  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  ever  spent  in 
Georgia. 

Mrs.  Butler  had  hoped  that  her  friend,  Elizabeth  Dwight  (.Mrs. 
Charles)  Sedg^vick,  could  accompany  them  to  Georgia;  but,  since 

4.  Will  of  Major  Pierce  Butler;  dated  Feb.  14,  1822;  probated  July  1,  1823 
at  Philadelphia;  Book  8  Will  #98  of  1823.  Thomas  Mease  died  in  1833. 
Butler  Mease  legally  changed  his  name  to  Pierce  Butler;  at  first,  his  bro¬ 
ther,  John  Mease,  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  but  later,  he 
became  John  Butler.  In  a  deed  dated  June  15,  1836,  Pierce  Butler  and 
his  wife,  Frances  Anne  Butler,  conveyed  to  John  Butler  one-half  interest 
in  all  the  property  that  came  to  Pierce  Butler  under  the  will  of  Major 
Pierce  Butler.  Recorded  in  office  of  Clerk  of  Superior  Court.  McIntosh 
County,  Ga.  Book  G,  398.  Original  deed  in  possession  of  Alfred  W.  Jones, 
Sea  Island,  Ga.,  present  owner  of  Woodwille,  one  of  the  Butler  estates. 

5.  During  the  military  era  on  St.  Simons  seventeen  soldiers  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  Regiment  lived  here  and  had  small  tracts  of  farm  land.  They  called 
the  place  Newhampton;  today,  it  is  Hampton  or  Butler  Point.  The  river 
which  flows  by  is  Hampton  River. 
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thij  was  not  possible,  she  promised  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  on  the  plantations  so  that  Mrs  Sedgwick  could  see 
through  Fanny’s  eyes  just  what  slavery  was  like.* 

In  the  recording  of  these  events  Mrs.  Butler  stated  that  she 
would  avoid  the  errors,  which  she  called  ‘misstatements,  or  rather 
mistakes,”  made  by  her  countryman,  Harriet  Martineau,  in  re¬ 
porting  what  she  had  been  told  by  others.  Mrs.  Butler  promised 
not  to  use  “accounts  received  from  others,”  but  to  furnish  only 
“details  .  .  .  which  come  under  my  immediate  observation.”’  Had 
she  followed  this  rule,  she  could  have  left  a  valuable  record  instead 
of  this  overdrawn  picture  of  life  on  the  Butler  plantations,  filled, 
as  it  is,  with  errors  of  fact  and  a  fictitious  account  of  events. 
These  surely  were  not  written  while  she  was  here,  but  must 
have  been  added  many  years  after  she  had  left  Georgia. 

Twenty-five  years  elapsed  beru'een  Mrs.  Butler’s  visit  to  Georgia 
and  the  publication  of  her  Journal.  Much  had  happened  in  those 
years.  She  had  separated  from  her  husband,  gone  back  on  the 
stage,  and,  finally,  in  1849  she  and  Pierce  Butler  were  divorced.* 

During  the  American  Civil  W'ar  Mrs.  Kemble  was  living  in 
England  where  she  heard  discussions  on  slavery  and  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  Confederacy.  In  an  effort  to  counteract  this 
attitude  toward  the  South,  she  determined  to  publish  her  Journal. 
This  was  done  in  England  in  May,  1863.* 

W'ith  the  publication  of  the  American  edition  a  few  months 
later  by  Harper  Brothers  of  New  York  City  under  the  title. 
Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plantation,  18^8-18^^,  it  was 
advertised  as  “the  most  thrilling  and  remarkable  picture  of  the 
interior  social  life  of  the  slave  holding  section  of  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  published  .  .  .  previous  accounts  .  .  .  have  been 

6.  FYances  Anne  Kemble,  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Planta¬ 
tion  (New  York,  1863),  dedication  on  page  following  title  page.  Hereafter 
referred  to  as  Journal. 

7.  Journal.  16,  17.  Harriet  Martinean  (1802-1876).  English  author.  See 
her  Society  in  America  (18S7)  and  A  Retrospect  of  Western  Travels  (18S8); 
the  latter  book  contains  much  on  slavery. 

8.  After  the  divorce  she  was  known  as  Mrs.  Kemble  and  for  that  period 
in  this  article  she  will  be  so  designated. 

9.  Frances  Ann  Kemble,  Records  of  Later  Life  (New  York,  1882),  159,  206. 
Hereafter  referred  to  as  Later  Life. 
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from  outside  obser\’ers.  But  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  Kemble  was 
jotted  down  from  day  to  day  as  she  lived  on  the  plantation  .  .  . 
there  is  no  excuse,  no  palliation  of  facts.  ...  So  faithful  and  final 
a  witness  we  have  not  had.  Even  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  is  only 
founded  upon  the  fact.  The  Journal  of  Mrs.  Kemble  is  fact 
itself.”'" 

And  as  “fact  itself”  this  Journal  has  been  held  by  many  during 
the  century  since  it  was  published.  But  to  a  student  of  the  area, 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  people  covered  by  the  Journal,  Mrs.  Kemble 
does  not  present  a  true  picture.  Furthermore,  it  would  require 
one  who  did  know  the  area,  the  time,  and  the  people  to  find  the 
glaring  misstatements  made  by  her  in  this  Journal. 

No  one  would  deny  that  .Mrs.  Kemble  did  keep  some  kind  of  a 
journal  of  her  stay  in  Georgia.  On  page  264  of  her  Journal  there 
is  this  entr)’^: 

“Last  night  I  received  a  present  from  Mrs.  F[raser]  of  a  dnim- 
fish,  which  animal  I  had  never  beheld  before,  and  which  seemed 
to  me  first  cousin  to  the  great  Leviathan.” 

This  item  is  corroborated  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  The 
Georgia  Historical  Society,  Hodgson  Hall,  Savannah.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Fanny  Butler,  addressed  to  .Mr.  Fraser,  she  wrote: 

“Thank  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  ‘Monster  of  the  deep.’  1 
thought  the  prawns  .Mrs.  Fraser  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  the 
other  day  the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  but 
this  Drum  who  must  certainly  be  the  first  cousin  to  the  great 
Leviathan  exceeds  everv’^  thing  in  the  shape  of  fish  food  that  I 
have  ever  beheld.  .  .  .  ”" 

.Mrs.  Kemble,  herself,  acknowledged  that  her  Journal  was  not 
an  accurate  account  kept  day  by  day  while  she  was  in  Georgia. 
Writing  in  1840  she  stated,  “The  time  that  I  passed  in  the  South 
was  so  crowded  with  hourly  and  daily  occupations  that,  though 

10.  Advertisement  in  Independent,  July  16,  1863,  quoted  by  Mildred  E. 
Lombard  in  her  “Contemporary  Opinions  of  Mrs.  Kemble’s  Journal  of  a 
Residence  on  a  Georgia  Plantation,”  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
XIV  (December,  1930),  335-43. 

11.  Presented  to  'The  Georgia  Historical  Society  by  Margaret  Couper 
(Mrs.  Charles  0.)  Sanger  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  granddaughter  of  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  John  Fraser,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
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Pink  Chapel.  West  Point  Plantation,  St.  Simons  Island.  Ga.  Picture  by  Dr.  Orrin 
S.  Wightman.  F.  R.  P.  S..  from  Wightman  and  Margaret  Davis  Cate,  Early  Days 
of  Coastal  (ieorgia  (St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.,  195.5),  50. 


Tom»)5tone  at  tlia  grave  .)f  John  Armstrong  Wylly,  Christ  Church  Burying  Ground, 
Frederica.  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.  Picture  by  Wightinun  from  Wightman  and  Cate, 
Early  Itayn  of  Coastal  deorgia.  48. 


The  Butler  Cup  and  Morris  Seagrove,  the  last  of  his  race  to  own  it.  From  Margaret 
Davis  Cate,  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays  (Brunswick,  Ga.,  1930),  150. 
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I  kept  a  regular  journal,  it  was  hastily  written,  and  received  con- 
stam  additional  notes  of  things  that  occurred,  and  that  I  wished  to 
ren^ember,  inserted  in  a  very  irregular  fashion  in  it.  .  . 

She  hoped  to  make  another  trip  to  Georgia  during  the  winter 
of  1840-41  but  objections  raised  by  her  brother-in-law,  John 
Butler,  were  such  that  she  did  not  go.  She  wrote  that  had  she 
made  this  trip  she  hoped  to  carry  her  journal  “down  to  Geor¬ 
gia ...;  to  revise,  correct,  and  add  whatever  my  second  experience 
might  furnish  to  the  chronicle.” 

Even  then  she  had  thoughts  of  publishing  the  journal  but 
acknowledged  that  “such  a  publication  would  be  a  breach  of 
confidence,  an  advantage  taken  on  my  part  of  the  situation  of 
trust,  which  I  held  on  the  estate  ...”  and  should  be  published 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  estate.  But,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “I  am  occupying  myself,  from  time  to  time,  as  my  leisure 
allows,  in  making  a  fair  copy  of  my  Georgia  Journal,”^* 

If  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  be  interesting  to  secure 
all  the  manuscript  copies  of  this  Journal  and  compare  them.  It 
could  then  be  ascertained  what  Mrs.  Kemble  did  write  during 
the  four  months  she  spent  on  these  Georgia  plantations  and  what 
she  added  later  to  give  dramatic  quality  to  the  story. 

That  many  passages  in  the  Journal  were  added  later  is  evident. 
It  is  believed  that  these  additions  were  made  by  Mrs.  Kemble 
when  she  was  preparing  the  Journal  for  publication.  As  she  read 
the  original  manuscript  she  must  have  realized  that  it  was  dull 
reading  and  would  excite  little  comment.  If  her  purpose  of  arous¬ 
ing  public  indignation  against  the  slaveholding  people  of  the  South 
was  to  be  accomplished,  she  must  add  drama  to  the  story— and  no 
one  could  know  better  the  value  of  drama  than  this  actress-author. 

There  are  many  statements  in  .Mrs.  Kemble’s  Journal  which 
can  be  proven  wrong,  but  only  one  or  two  need  be  cited.  Her 
reference  to  the  Butler  cup  is  one  such  instance.  She  stated  that 
this  cup  was  given  by  Major  Pierce  Butler  to  one  of  the  Negroes 
“as  a  testimonial  of  approbation,  with  an  inscription  on  it  record¬ 
ing  his  fidelitv'  and  trustworthiness  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 


12.  Later  Life,  202-203. 
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of  the  coast  of  Georgia  by  the  English  troops.”  ^he  wrote  that 
the  son  of  the  Negro  who  received  the  cup  brought  it  to  show 
it  to  her,  so  she  could  have  seen  the  inscription  and  read  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  But,  failing  to  have  the  correct  story,  she  simply  wrote 
a  pretty  tale.^“ 

This  cup  was  given  to  Morris  for  a  very  different  reason.  Fanny 
Kemble’s  daughter  wrote  that  it  was  given  for  services  rendered 
in  1804  during  a  storm  that  came  up  while  the  Butler  Negroes 
were  working  on  Little  St.  Simons  Island,  w  here  the  only  building 
was  “a  hurricane  house.”  Seeing  the  storm  break,  the  Negroes 
wanted  to  get  in  the  boats  and  return  to  their  homes  on  St.  Simons 
Island,  but  Morris  forced  them  to  wait  out  the  storm  in  the 
“hurricane  house,”  with  the  result  that  “not  a  life  w  as  lost,  though 
upwards  of  a  hundred  were  drowned  from  a  neighboring  island, 
who  had  rushed  into  their  boats  and  tried  to  reach  the  main¬ 
land.  ...” 

The  inscription  on  the  cup  reads: 

TO  MORRIS 
from 

P.  BUTLER, 

For  his  faithful,  judicious,  and  spirited  conduct  in 
the  hurricane  of  September  8,  1804,  w'hereby 
the  lives  of  more  than  100  persons  were, 
by  Divine  permission,  saved.‘^ 

Though  this  instance  of  her  inaccuracy  in  telling  the  story  of 
the  cup  which  Major  Butler  gave  to  the  Negro  shows  that  Fanny 
Kemble  did  not  correctly  report  events,  there  is  another  incident 
which  shows  even  better  that  she  was  far  from  accurate.  It  con¬ 
cerns  her  reference  to  the  feud  between  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller 


13.  Journal,  274. 

14.  Frances  Butler  Leigh,  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  Since  The 
War  (London,  1883),  182*85.  For  a  picture  of  the  Butler  cup  and  of  Morris 
Seagrove,  the  last  Negro  to  own  it,  see  Cate,  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays 
(Brunswick,  Ga.,  1930),  148-49.  The  inscription  as  given  hy  Cate  was  copied 
from  the  cup,  which  cup  is  now  owned  by  Lady  Butler  (nee  Alice  Leigh). 
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Hazzard  and  Mr.  John  Armstrong  VVylly,  both  of  St.  Simons 
Island.^® 

It  is  in  writing  about  this  incident  that  Mrs,  Kemble  gave  free 
rein  to  her  imagination  and  her  dramatic  instincts.  She  wrote  as 
though  she  were  on  the  scene  when  this  occurred  and  she  described 
the  tragic  affair  with  gruesome  details  in  a  day  by  day  build  up. 

Saturday  [March}  31st.  I  rode  ...  to  .Mrs.  VV[ylly]’s  field,  .  .  . 
[on]  a  charming  wood  ride  which  runs  between  Mrs.  W[ylly]’s  and 
Colonel  H[azzard]’s  grounds.  While  going  along  this  delightful 
boundary  of  these  two  neighboring  estates,  mv  mind  not  unnaturally 
dwelt  upon  the  terms  of  deadly  feud  in  which  the  two  families  own¬ 
ing  them  are  living  with  each  other.  A  horrible  quarrel  has  occurred 
quite  lately  upon  the  subject  of  the  ownership  of  this  verv  ground 
I  was  skirting,  between  Dr.  H[azzard]  and  young  .Mr.  W[vllv]; 
they  have  challenged  each  other,  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell  vou 
is  a  good  sample  of  the  sort  of  spirit  w’hich  grows  up  among  slave 
holders.  So  read  it,  for  it  is  curious  to  people  w  ho  have  not  lived 
habitually  among  slaves.  The  terms  of  the  challenge  that  has  passed 
between  them  have  appeared  like  a  sort  of  advertisement  in  the 
local  paper,  and  are  to  the  effect  that  they  are  to  fight  at  a  certain 
distance  with  certain  weapons— fire  arms,  of  course;  that  there  is  to  be 
on  the  person  of  each  a  white  paper,  or  mark,  immediately  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  as  a  point  for  direct  aim;  and  whoever  kills  the 
other  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  cutting  off  his  head,  and  sticking  it 
up  on  a  pole  on  the  ^ece  of  land  'which  'was  the  origin  of  the  debate; 
■so  that,  some  fine  day,  I  might  have  come  hither  as  I  did  to-day, 
and  found  myself  riding  under  the  shadow  of  the  gorv'  locks  of  Dr. 
H[azzard]  or  Mr.  W[ylly],  my  peaceful  and  pleasant  neighbors.** 

15.  The  Hazzard  and  Wylly  families  owned  adjoining  lands.  In  those 
days  plantation  owners  used  dams  of  earth  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  their 
property.  Erected  by  slave  labor,  these  earthen  dams,  several  feet  high 
and  as  many  feet  wide,  are  to  be  found  all  over  St.  Simons  Island.  The 
W’yllys  built  their  earthen  dam  on  the  line  they  claimed,  while  the  Hazzards 
constructed  a  dam  on  what  they  claimed  was  the  correct  line.  In  some 
places  these  lines  were  only  a  few  feet  apart.  It  was  said  that  the  feud  was 
over  the  ownership  of  the  small  strip  of  land  between  these  two  lines. 

16.  Journal,  249-50;  the  italics  are  Mrs.  Kemble’s.  The  date  for  Satur¬ 
day  should  be  March  30th.  This  W’ylly  plantation  was  known  as  The  Vil¬ 
lage.  Here  in  1736  Oglethorpe.  Georgia’s  founder,  had  settled  a  group  of 
German  Lutherans  (Salzburgers)  and  the  area  became  known  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  village.  During  plantation  days  it  was  The  Village.  The  father  of 
the  family,  a  former  British  Army  officer,  Capt.  Alexander  Campbell  Wylly 
(b.  1760;  d.  May  31,  1833,  St  Simons  Island,  Ga.)  was  the  son  of  Alexander 
Wylly  and  Susannah  Cunningham  (Oooke)  Wylly  of  the  Province  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  Captain  Wylly  married  at  Abaco,  Bahama  Island,  Jan.  10,  1787,  Mar- 
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Mrs.  Kemble  attended  services  at  Oirist  Church,  Frederica,  St. 
Simons  Island,  and  described  “the  magnificent  live  oaks  standing 
round  it  aiid  its  picturesque  burial  ground,”  but  did  not  mention 
the  W’ylly  grave.'^ 

A  few  pages  farther  on  in  the  Journal  she  told  of  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Hazzard’s  plantation: 


We  have  been  paying  more  friendlv  and  neighborlv  visits,  or  rather 
returning  them;  and  the  recipient  of  these  civilized  courtesies  on  our 
last  calling  expedition  were  the  family  one  member  of  which  was 
a  party  concerned  in  that  barbarous  challenge  I  wrote  you  word 
about.  Hitherto  that  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  cartel  appears  to 
have  had  no  result.  You  must  not,  on  that  account,  imagine  that 
it  will  have  none  ....  and  though  this  agreeable  partv  of  pleasure 
has  not  come  off  vet,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whv  it  should  not 
at  the  first  convenient  season.  Reflecting  upon  all  which,  I  rode,  not 
without  trepidation,  through  Colonel  Hfazzardl’s  grounds,  and  up  to 
his  house.  Mr.  W[ylly]’s  head  was  not  stuck  up  on  a  pole  any  where 
within  sight,  however,  and  as  soon  as  I  became  sure  of  this,  I  began 


garet  Armstrong  (b.  1769,  Bahama  Island;  d.  Sept.  12,  1850,  St.  Simons 

Island,  Ga.),  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Armstrong  of  North  Carolina. 

Children; 

1)  Susannah  Cunningham  Wylly,  b.  Nassau.  New  Providence,  Aug.  29, 
1788;  d.  Oct.  19,  1829,  buried  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.;  unmarried; 

2)  Anne  Caroline  Wylly,  b.  Spencer’s  Bight,  Island  of  Abaco,  July  19,  1790; 
d.  Oct  22,  1791  at  Cotton  Park,  Long  Island; 

3)  William  Wylly,  b.  Apr.  10,  1793  at  Cotton  Park,  Long  Island;  d.  Oct.  22, 
1794; 

4)  Alexander  Campbell  W’ylly,  b.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  June  19,  1796; 
d.  same  day; 

5)  Anne  Frances  Wylly  (twin)  b.  Nassau,  Mar.  14,  1798;  d.  Jan.  22,  1846; 
unmarried; 

6)  Frances  Ann  W’ylly  (twin)  b.  Nassau,  Mar.  14,  1798;  d.  May,  1868; 
married  Dr.  W’illiam  ^aser,  retired  Surgeon  of  the  British  Navy; 

7)  Alexander  William  W’ylly,  b.  Hermitage,  New  Providence,  Feb.  20,  1801; 
d.  July  13,  1872;  married  Mar.  12,  1830  to  Elizabeth  Sarah  Spalding 
(b.  June  30,  1806;  d.  Mar.  30,  1876),  daughter  of  Thomas  Spalding  of 
Sapelo  Island.  Ga; 

8)  Margaret  Matilda  Wylly,  b.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  Feb.  19,  1804;  d.  June, 
1863;  unmarried; 

9)  John  Armstrong  W’ylly,  b.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  Oct.  29,  1805;  d.  Dec.  3, 
1838;  unmarried; 

10)  Heriot  Louisa  Baillie  Wylly,  b.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga.  Apr.  1,  1808; 

11)  Caroline  Georgia  Wylly,  b.  Sinclair  Plantation,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
May  24,  1811;  d.  Dec.  31,  1897;  married  Dec.  27,  1827  at  The  Village, 
St.  Simons  Island  Ga.  to  James  Hamilton  Couper,  son  of  John  Couper 
of  Cannon’s  Point,  St  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

17,  Journal,  268,  270. 
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to  look  about  me,  and  saw  instead  a  trellis  tapestried  with  the  most 
beautiful  roses  I  ever  beheld,  another  of  those  exquisite  Southern 
flowers— the  Cherokee  rose.'* 

Finally,  after  all  this  fictitious  build-up  of  incidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Hazzard-W’ylly  feud,  which  she  evidently  be- 
'  lived  would  add  interest  to  the  Journal  and  show’  the  w’orld  the 
terrible  people  these  slaveholding  plantation  ow’ners  were,  now, 
she  thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  let  .Mr.  VV’ylly  get  killed. 

On  Sunday,  April  14th,  she  recorded  this  as  having  happened. 
In  her  April  13th  entrv’  she  made  no  mention  of  it.  in  a  previous 
entr\’  (without  date,  but  during  the  week  beginning  April  7th), 
she  wrote  that  “this  agreeable  party  of  pleasure  has  not  come 
off  yet.’”* 

She  seemed  to  feel  that  she  had  set  the  stage  and  prepared  the 
audience  for  the  climax.  So,  it  could  be  announced;  “That  horrid 
tragedy  .  .  .  has  been  accomplished  .  .  .  and  [.Mr.  W’ylly]  has  been 
brought  home  and  buried  by  the  little  church.” 

The  date  of  this  entr\’  was  April  14th,  1839,  and  here  it  was 
that  Mrs.  Kemble  made  her  BIG  mistake;  Mr.  W'ylly  was  killed 
December  3,  1838! 

According  to  her  Journal,  Mrs.  Kemble  attended  serv’ices  at 
Christ  Church  on  .March  31st  and  April  7th,  but  made  no  mention 
of  the  W’ylly  grave,  though  she  noted  the  “picturesque  burial- 
ground”;  yet,  the  grave  had  been  there  four  months!  It  was 
not  until  April  14th,  as  she  wrote,  that  she  “stopped  before  going 
into  the  church  to  look  at  the  new  grave  that  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  defaced  stones,  all  overgrown  with  briers,  that  lie 
around  it.”  Full  of  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  this  tragedy,  she 
found  herself  unable  to  concentrate  her  thoughts  on  the  serv’ice: 
“Poor  young  W’[ylly]!  poor,  widowed  mother,  of  whom  he  was 

18.  Ibid.,  275-76.  The  Hazzards  of  St.  Simons  Island  were  the  two  sons 
of  William  Wigg  Hazzard  (1759-1819)  who  married  1792  Mary  Fuller  (d. 
1797): 

1)  William  Wigg  Hazzard  (1795-1862)  married  1832  Mary  Blake  Miles; 
lived  at  West  Point  plantation; 

2)  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller  Hazzard  (1797-1857)  married  1839  Sarah  Stewart 
Richardson;  lived  at  Pike’s  Bluff  plantation. 

19.  Journal,  268,  276,  277,  280. 
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the  only  son!  [She  found  her]  mind  dwelling  incessantly  upon 
the  new  grave  under  the  great  oaks  outside.  . . 

Proof  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Wylly’s  death  is  to  be  found  on  his 
tombstone  in  Christ  Church  Burying  Ground: 

SACRED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
JOHN  ARMSTRONG  WYLLY 
WHO  FELL  A  VICTIM 
TO  HIS 

GENEROUS  COURAGE 
ON  THE  3d  OF  DECEMBER 
1838 

AGED  32  YEARS  i  MONTH 

Further  proof  of  the  correct  date  is  contained  in  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  tragedy: 

MELANCHOLY  OCCURRENCE 

It  is  with  pain  we  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  a  fatal 
affray,  which  took  place  in  this  city’  on  Mondav'  last,  between  Mr. 
John  A.  Wylly,  and  Dr.  Tho.  E,  Hazzard,  both  of  this  county,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  former.  Most  of  our  readers  in  this 
section  are  no  doubt  aware  that  a  dispute  has  existed  between  these 
two  gentlemen  for  some  time  past.  It  appears,  however,  that  Dt.  H. 
had  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased  which 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  attack.  Thev  met  on  the  piazza  of  the 
Oglethorpe  House,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words,  Mr.  VV'.  struck 
Dr.  H.  with  a  cane.  Judge  [Charles  S.]  Henry’  who  was  here  holding 
a  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Col.  I  Henry]  duBignon  happening 
to  be  present,  immediately  interferred  and  succeeded  in  separating 
them.  A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Wylly  again  met  Dr.  Hazzard  in  the 
entry  of  the  house  and  spat  in  his  face,  when  the  latter  drew’  a  pistol 
and  fired,  the  ball  of  which  passing  directly  through  Mr.  W’s  heart. 
He  reeled  a  moment,  at  the  same  time  striking  at  the  Dr.  with  his 
cane,  then  fell  and  expired  instantly.  Mr.  W.  was  a  y’oung  man,  being 
in  his  3 2d  year,  and  has  left  an  aged  mother  and  numerous  connexions 
to  mourn  his  sudden  death. 

20.  Ibid.,  281.  John  A.  Wylly  was  not  the  only  son.  See  family  data  In 
footnote  16.  His  estate  was  administered  by  a  brother,  Alexander  William 
Wylly.  See  legal  advertisement,  Brunsicick  Advocate,  Jan.  12.  1839.  Flies 
of  this  newspaper  in  library  of  the  writer. 
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Dr.  H.  was  arrested  on  the  spot,  and  the  case  immediately  laid 
before  the  Grand  Jury,  who,  after  a  patient  investigation,  returned 
a  verdict  of  voluntary  manslaughter.** 

Though  Mrs.  Kemble  reported  the  death  of  Mr.  VVylly  in  her 
April  14th  entry,  just  three  days  later,  on  “Wednesday,  April 
17th,”  during  her  visit  with  Mrs.  Demere  and  her  sons,**  she  wrote: 

“The  conversation  turned  upon  Dr.  H[azzard]’s  trial;  for  there 
has  been  a  trial  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  an  acquittal  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  the  gentlemen  said,  upon  my  expressing  some 
surprise  at  the  latter  event  [the  acquittal],  that  there  could  not  be 
found  in  ‘all  Georgia’  a  jury  w  ho  would  convict  him,  which  says 
but  little  for  the  moral  sense  of  all  Georgia.’’** 

21.  Bruruwick  Advocate,  Dec.  6,  1838. 

22.  The  Mrs.  Demere  referred  to  here  was  Mrs.  Ann  Demere  (1786-1847), 
widow  of  Raymond  Demere  (1773-1832),  grandson  of  Capt.  Raymond  Demere 
of  Oglethorpe’s  Regiment.  The  sons  mentioned  were  perhaps  Lewis  and 
John,  since  the  other  sons  were  married  and  had  their  own  homes  at  this 
time.  Two  of  the  Demere  sons  married  granddaughters  of  John  Couper, 
children  of  his  daughter,  Ann  Sarah,  and  her  husband,  Capt.  John  Fraser, 
retired  officer  of  the  British  Marines.  Children  of  Raymond  and  Ann 
Demere: 

1)  Martha  Demere  m.  Augustine  Knight  of  Falmouth,  Me.,  whose  son, 
Rt.  Rev.  Albion  Williamson  Knight,  became  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Cuba 
and  of  New  Jersey  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
Sewanee,  Tenn.; 

2)  Caroline  Demere  m.  Dr.  Albion  W’illiamson  Knight  of  Falmouth,  Me.; 

3)  Mary  Demere  m.  Frances  Broward; 

4)  Thomas  Demere,  1806-1828; 

5)  Joseph  Demere,  1808-1834;  m.  Mary  Abbott  of  St.  Simons,  dau.  George 
Abbott  and  Mary  (Wright)  Abbott; 

6)  Lewis  Demere  m.  Virginia  Barnard,  dau.  James  Barnard  and  Margaret 
(Williams)  Barnard; 

7)  John  Demere  m.  Mary  Margaret  Agnes  Fraser,  dau.  Capt.  John  Fraser 
and  Ann  Sarah  (Couper)  Fraser; 

8)  Paul  Demere  m.  Anne  Rebecca  FTaser,  dau.  Capt.  John  Fraser  and  Ann 
Sarah  Couper; 

9)  Raymond  Demere,  drowned  1824. 

The  plantation  home  of  Capt  Raymond  Demere  of  Oglehtorpe’s  Regiment 
was  Harrington  Hall,  located  near  Frederica.  Later  generations  of  the 
family  lived  at  the  South  End  of  St.  Simons  Island  at  Mulberry  Grove,  now 
a  part  of  Malcolm  McKinnon  Airport  The  home  was  known  as  Mulberry 
Hall;  it  was  here  that  Mrs.  Butler  visited. 

Mulberry  Grove  is  part  of  the  area  shown  on  Capt.  John  Thomas’s  1739 
map  of  St  Simons  Island  as  "Spanish  Garden’’  fMS.  map  British  Museum, 
Crown  Ck>llection  CXXII,  71a].  It  was  the  site  used  by  Oglethorpe  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  white  mulberry  trees  which  fed  the  silk  worms  for  the  industry. 
Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  II,  390,  V,  596; 
XXIII,  131-32;  Egmont  Papers  in  Pblllipps  Collection,  University  of  Georgia 
Library,  Vol.  14206,  92;  Vol.  14212,  78. 

23.  Journal,  296. 
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Had  Mrs.  Kemble  read  her  Journal  carefully,  she  should  have 
seen  that  she  was  presenting  an  impossible  situation  in  reporting 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wylly,  and,  just  three  days  later,  the  trial  of 
his  assailant. 

Superior  Court  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  encounter. 
The  judge  presiding  over  these  sessions,  the  Hon.  Charles  S. 
Henr)%  witnessed  the  initial  attack  when  .Mr,  W’ylly  struck  Dr. 
Hazzard  with  a  cane.  The  Grand  Jury  indicted  Dr.  Ha.zzard  and 
the  same  newspaper  that  reported  the  encounter,  in  a  paragraph 
on  Superior  Court  item!;,  stated;  “The  case  of  the  State  vs.  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Hazzard,  indicted  for  manslaughter,  will  probably 
be  continued  till  the  next  term  of  court.”*^ 

The  case  was  called  at  the  next  (April)  term  of  Q)urt;  since  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  a  jury,  the  case  was  continued.  At  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Kemble  reported  he  had  been  acquitted.  Dr.  Haz¬ 
zard  had  not  been  tried.^®  W  hen  the  case  did  come  to  trial  there 
was  a  mistrial;  finally,  Dr.  Hazzard  was  acquitted. 

Mrs.  Kemble  seemed  to  be  striving  to  show  that  the  local  people 
were  a  callous,  hardened  group.  “At  the  North,  were  it  possible 
for  a  duel  to  be  conducted  on  such  savage  teniis  to  be  a  matter 
of  notoriety,  the  very  horror  of  the  thing  would  create  a  feeling 
of  grotesqueness,  and  the  antagonists  in  such  a  proposed  encounter 
would  simply  incur  an  immense  amount  of  ridicule  and  obloquy. 
But  here  nobody  is  astonished  and  nobody  ashamed  of  such 
preliminaries  to  a  mortal  combat  between  two  gentlemen,  who 
propose  firing  at  marks  over  each  other’s  hearts,  and  cutting  off 
each  other’s  heads;  .  .  .  Enjoying  this  theme,  she  repeated  it 
a  few  days  later:  “That  horrid  tragedy  ...  has  been  accomplished, 
and  apparently  without  exciting  anything  but  the  most  superficial 
sensation  in  this  community.’’*^ 

However,  the  columns  of  the  local  newspaper  told  a  different 
story.  The  plantation  owners  of  St.  Simons,  aroused  by  the 
tragedy,  met  and  adopted  resolutions,  placing  themselves  on  the 

24.  Brunswick  Advocate,  Dec.  6,  1838. 

25.  Ibid.,  April  27.  1839. 

26.  Journal,  276. 

27.  Ibid,  280. 
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side  of  law  and  order.  These  resolutions,  simple  and  direct,  stated 
their  positions: 

The  undersigned,  land  holders  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Simons  Island, 
comparing  the  present  state  of  their  society  with  what  it  has  been, 
feel  deeply  monified  at  its  present  degradation. 

They  have  to  lament  that  their  former  character  for  respectability 
has  been  impaired;  .  .  .  and  that  their  happiness  has  suffered  a  shock 
of  a  most  fatal  character. 

These  are  evils  that  have  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  proper 
respect  for  themselves  and  public  opinion,  .  .  .  require  that  they 
should,  by  a  public  declaration,  shew  their  disapprobation  of  those 
acts  which  have  led  to  such  a  degraded  state  of  society.  .  .  . 

The  later  lamented  reconter  [ric]  that  took  place  at  Brunswick 
benveen  Mr.  John  A.  VVylly  and  Doct.  Thomas  F.  Hazzard,  .  .  . 
being  now  under  judicial  investigation,  the  decorous  respect  due  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  prevents  the  undersigned,  at  present,  any 
declaration  of  opinion  with  respect  to  it. 

They  cannot  however  repress  the  expression  of  their  grief  that 
by  that  act,  one  of  their  most  respected  citizens  has  been  consigned 
to  an  untimely  fate,  and  a  blighting  miserv  inflicted  on  a  most  worthy 
family.  .  .  . 

They  cannot  too  pointedly  advert  to  the  fact,  that  had  the  only 
Justice  of  the  Peace  on  this  Island**  discharged  his  duty,  such  a  mis¬ 
fortune  would  not  have  happened.  They  therefore  recommend  that 
he  be  prosecuted  for  malpractice  in  office  and  neglect  of  duty; 
unless  he  previously  resigns  his  commission.  .  .  . 

VV’e  ...  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  John  Couper,  Robert 
Grant,  and  James  Gould,  a  Standing  Committee,  to  watch  over  and 
attend  to  the  interests  of  our  Island,  with  power  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  whenever  they  mav'  deem  it  necessary'.  And  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  support  them  in  all  the  legal  prosecutions  herein 
recommended.** 

The  editor  of  the  local  paper,  Brunsuick  Advocate,  had  adopted 
a  policy,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered,  whereby  he  refused  to 
print  any  article  which  contained  “pointed  and  satirical  attacks 

28.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Hazzard  was  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  St.  Simons  at  that  time.  (Letter  from  Mary  G.  Bryan,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  to  writer,  Aug.  28,  1959.) 

29.  Brunaicick  Advocate.  Dec.  27  1838. 
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upon  the  general  charaaer  of  any  one.”“  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  editor  forced  the  St.  Simons  Island  planters  to  publish 
their  resolutions  as  an  advertisement,  signed  by  the  committee, 
which  appeared  in  four  succeeding  issues  of  the  paper.®^ 

The  St.  Simons  citizens  were  not  the  only  ones  who  “deplored” 
the  Hazzard-Wylly  affair.  The  Grand  Jury  of  Glynn  County, 
who  were  in  session  when  the  killing  took  place  and  who  indicted 
Dr.  Hazzard,  after  the  usual  preamble  and  presentments,  added: 

We  deeply  regret  that  we  cannot  congratulate  the  citizens  of  this 
County  with  being  blessed  with  harmony  and  quietude;  but,  on  the 
contrary’,  we  have  been  burdened  with  an  examination  into  many 
serious  offences  against  the  pieace  and  good  order  of  the  communitv. 

We  deplore  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  resulted  in  the 
untimely  death  of  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  John  A.  Wylly; 
and  join  in  condolence  with  the  mother  and  relations,  and  surviving 
friends  of  the  deceased.  .  . 

These  statements  from  contemporary  sources  prove  Fanny 
Kemble  was  mistaken  when  she  stated  that  Wylly’s  death  had 
excited  only  “the  most  superficial  sensation  in  this  community,” 
that  “no  one  seems  to  think  anything  of  it,”  and  that  there  was 
a  “total  absence  of  expression  or  feeling  among  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  St.  Simons.”®^  Furthermore,  she  was  here  at  that  time  and 
should  have  recorded  the  true  situation.  It  is  but  natural  that  the 
St.  Simons  families  would  have  been  concerned  over  such  a  tragedy 
as  this,  for  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  marriage 
with  the  Wylly  family. 

At  Cannon’s  Point  plantation,  located  at  the  northeast  point  of 
St.  Simons,  lived  John  Couper,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
Island,  much  admired  by  Fanny  Kemble  and  mentioned  in  terms 
of  high  praise  in  her  Journal.  Mr.  Couper  threw  the  weight  of  his 
influence  into  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  the  Wylly  family. 
He  became  the  head  of  the  committee  of  citizens  who  “deplored” 
the  whole  affair.  This  was  not  surprising  since  several  members 

30.  Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1839.  This  feud  must  have  been  common  knowledge 
throughout  the  area;  however,  the  columns  of  this  newspaper  have  little 
on  the  subject.  Every  such  reference  is  mentioned  in  this  article. 

31.  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1838;  Jan.  3,  12,  19,  1839. 

32.  Ibid.,  Dec.  13,  1838. 

33.  Journal,  280-82. 
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of  his  family  had  connections  by  marriage  with  the  VVylly  family. 
His  son,  James  Hamilton  Couper,  married  Caroline  Georgia 
VVylly,  youngest  sister  of  John  Armstrong  W'ylly.  Another  sister 
of  the  slain  man,  Frances  Anne  VVylly,  married  Dr.  William 
Fraser,  whose  brother,  Capt.  John  Fraser,  had  married  John 
Couper’s  daughter,  Ann  Sarah,  Another  Couper  daughter,  Isa¬ 
bella  Hamilton,  married  the  Rev,  Theo  B,  Bartow,  Rector  of 
Christ  Church;  Mr,  Bartow,  too,  had  taken  the  part  of  the 
Wyllys,"^ 

South  of  Cannon’s  Point  was  Oatland  plantation,  the  home  of 
Dr,  Robert  Grant,  whose  membership  on  the  committee  of  St. 
Simons  citizens  showed  where  he  stood  in  the  controversy. 

Coming  down  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Simons  the  next  planta¬ 
tion  was  The  V’illage.  Here  resided  the  mother  of  the  slain  man 
and  his  two  sisters,  Anne  Frances  and  Margaret  Matilda  VVylly. 

Below  the  village  lay  Rose  Hill  and  Black  Banks,  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Gould  family.  The  name  of  James  Gould  on  the 
committee  indicated  where  they  stood  in  this  matter. 

Further  south  was  Kelvin  Grove,  the  plantation  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Cater,  whose  wife,  .Margaret  Armstrong,  was  a  first 
cousin  of  -Vlr.  VV’ylly. 

The  Demere  family  living  at  .Mulberry  Grove  had  two  sons, 
Paul  and  John  Demere,  who  had  married  two  of  the  John  Couper 
grandchildren.  These  were  Anne  Rebecca  and  .Margaret  Mary 
Fraser,  daughters  of  Capt.  John  Fraser  and  his  wife  .\nn  Sarah 
G)uper. 

At  Retreat  Plantation  on  the  South  End  of  St.  Simons,  the 
Thomas  Butler  Kings  at  that  time  had  no  connection  with  any 
of  these  other  families,  bur  it  was  not  long  before  the  eldest 


34.  Statement  on  attitude  of  Mr.  Bartow  contained  in  letter  of  Jane  E. 
Johnson  of  St.  Simons  Island  to  Mrs.  Ann  McNish,  Philadelphia,  in  manu¬ 
script  collection  of  the  late  M.  H.  Burroughs  of  Brunswick. 

The  I.*wrence  family  on  the  next  plantation  had  moved  to  Brunswick, 
and  there  was  no  family  living  at  Sinclair  plantation.  The  Agricultural 
and  Sporting  Club  of  St  Simons  used  the  old  tabby  dwelling  house  at 
Sinclair  as  their  Club  House.  Organized  in  1832,  this  Club  celebrated  special 
occasions  and  held  regular  meetings.  At  these  meetings  papers,  dealing 
mainly  with  agricultural  subjects,  were  read  by  the  members  and.  later, 
published  in  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  Club  House  had  a  well-stocked 
library,  as  well  as  facilities  for  quoits  and  billiards. 
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daughter,  Hannah  Page  King,  was  married  to  W’illiam  Audley 
Couper.  However,  the  friendship  between  the  King  and  Couper 
families  was  constant.  When  Mrs.  King  wrote  to  inform  her 
husband  of  the  death  of  John  Couper  in  1850,  she  stated  she  was 
proud  to  show  her  respect  for  this  friend  of  half  a  century  by 
attending  his  funeral  along  with  eight  of  her  children  and  one 
grandchild." 

At  Hamilton  plantation,  on  the  western  shore  of  St.  Simons, 
lived  Capt.  John  Fraser  and  his  wife,  Ann  Sarah,  daughter  of  John 
Couper. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  attitude  of  the  Wright,  Gowen,  and 
Abbott  families  of  the  plantations  facing  on  Dunbar  Creek.  Neither 
is  this  known  of  the  families  living  at  Frederica— Fruen,  Davis, 
and  others,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  with 
the  majority  in  their  censure  of  Dr.  Hazzard. 

North  of  Frederica,  lying  between  that  place  and  Butler  Point, 
were  the  two  plantations.  West  Point  and  Pike’s  Bluff,  where 
the  two  brothers.  Col.  William  Wigg  Hazzard  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller  Hazzard,  lived. 

With  this  solid  wall  of  relatives,  family  connections,  and  friends 
to  take  the  part  of  the  dead  man,  the  two  Hazzard  families  were 
practically  ostracized.  Dr.  Hazzard  wrote  that  the  Spalding, 
Wylly,  and  Couper  families  “harass  my  brother  and  myself” 
and  stated,  “W’^e  are  a  Solitary  Family,  alone  on  St.  Simons.”" 

35.  Anna  Matilda  (Page)  King  to  her  husband,  Thomas  Butler  King, 
Mar.  28,  1850,  In  Southern  Historical  CJollection,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 

36.  MS  letter,  ibid.,  Thomas  F.  Hazzard,  West  Point  Place,  St.  Simona, 
July  24,  1840,  to  Thomas  Butler  King,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.: 

“I  have  reed  several  valuable  Documents  .  .  .  my  sincere  thanks  ...  I  think 
your  speeches  do  you  great  credit  .  .  .  Col  H.  [his  brother]  and  self  go  with 
you  heart  and  hand  .  .  .  Huzza  for  old  Tip  .  .  may  be  be  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent  .  .  .  [mentions  Spalding,  Wylly,  and  Couper  as  families  who]  harass 
my  Brother  and  myselri 

"Lies,  calumnies,  and  misrepresentations  their  Men  and  Women  have 
uttered  without  remorse  against  us  ...  If  be  [a  family  connection]  had  not 
urged  on  his  unfortunate  [John  A.  Wylly],  peace  would  have  been  restored; 
and  all  would  have  ended  well;  which  was  my  wish  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Dispute.  We  are  a  Solitary  Family,  alone  on  St.  Simons.  Our  enemies 
we  bid  dehance  in  all  open,  fair  and  honourable  war.  But  from  secret  Lies, 
gossip,  and  the  Scorpion  tongues  of  their  Ladies,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us! 

“I  know  that  a  dark  cloud  hangs  over  me,  and  the  Future  is  unknown: 
this  family  are  anxious  to  destroy  me  by  course  of  Law  .  .  . 

‘‘Col  H,  [brother]  unites  with  me  in  our  mutual  compliments  ...” 
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Rather  than  attend  services  at  Christ  Church,  Frederica,  in  the 
hostile  atmosphere  of  their  critical  neighbors,  the  Hazzards  erected 
their  own  family  chapel  at  West  Point,  Built  of  tabby*^  and  only 
large  enough  for  their  own  families,  it  still  stands,  though  in  ruins. 
A  beautiful  pink  lichen,  Chiodecton  sanguineum,  which  grows 
only  in  dense  shade  on  old  walls  and  trees,  now  colors  the  tabby 
mins  of  the  Hazzard  Chapel,  giving  it  the  name  Pink  Chapel. 

Fanny  Kemble  strayed  far  from  her  promise  to  write  in  her 
Journal  only  that  which  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes.  She  wrote 
of  going  along  the  road  through  the  property  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  told  of  the  challenge  for  the  duel,  and  stated 
it  had  not  yet  taken  place;  yet,  at  that  time,  as  given  in  her  Journal, 
Mr.  Wylly  had  been  dead  four  months!  In  fact,  he  was  dead  and 
buried  before  Fanny  Kemble  left  Philadelphia  to  come  to  Georgia! 

The  Journal  is  not  a  day  by  day  account  of  life  on  the  planta¬ 
tions.  When  it  is  proven,  as  has  been  done  here,  that  Mrs.  Kemble 
must  have  added  to  it  after  she  left  Georgia,  then  every  statement 
in  the  Journal  is  open  to  suspicion. 

Can  anyone  know  fact  from  fiction  in  Mrs,  Kemble’s  Journal? 


{ 


37.  Tabby  is  a  mortar  made  of  sand,  lime,  oyster  shell,  and  water.  It 
was  a  popular  building  material  along  the  Georgia  coast. 


The  Cumming-McDuffie  Duels 

By  Joseph  B.  Gumming* 

44  A  S  it  now  stands  it  is  a  subject  of  great  pleasure  to  us  all 

Jl  \  that  he  has  escaped  with  his  life.  It  would  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  painful  to  William  that  he  should  have  been  slain,  for 
he  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  look  upon  him  as  an  enemy  worthy 
of  this  hate."^ 

Thus  wrote  Henry  H.  Gumming  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  to  his 
friend.  Major  John  B,  O’Gonnor,  on  December  i,  1822.  The 
event  on  which  this  comment  was  made  was  the  last  of  a  series 
of  duels  between  the  writer’s  brother,  William  Gumming,  and 
George  McDuffie  of  South  Garolina.  Over  a  period  of  six  months 
seven  meetings  had  been  arranged.  At  only  two  of  these  were 
shots  actually  exchanged,  but  the  news  of  the  controversy  and 
its  background  and  symbolism  aroused  nation-wide  interest. 

The  disputes  and  contentions  which  arose  our  of  the  meetings 
between  the  men  on  the  dueling  ground  overshadowed  the  offense 
which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  contest.  The  initial  affront 
which  brought  forth  the  first  challenge  has  been  ignored  and 
its  import  obscured  by  the  sensational  developments  and  far- 
flung  involvements  w'hich  the  controversy  engendered. 

In  one  way  or  another,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
time  became  involved  in  the  differences  which  the  two  principals 
sought  to  settle  under  the  code  duello.  President  Monroe  made 
efforts  to  avert  the  meeting.  John  G.  Galhoun  of  South  Garolina 
was  considerably  disturbed  over  the  involvement  of  his  protege, 
McDuffie,  in  the  conflict.  John  Quincy  Adams  gives  it  space  in 
his  diarw  William  H.  Grawford  of  Georgia  wrote  about  it  w'ith 
deep  anxiety.  Richard  Henry  Wilde  had  to  disavow  a  published 
report  that  it  was  he,  not  Golonel  Gumming,  who  should  have 
to  Oingress.  In  these  early  years  he  supported  the  doctrine  of  a 
strong  central  government. 

•A  prominent  member  of  the  Augusta  Bar. 

1.  Letter  from  Henry  H.  Gumming  to  Major  John  B.  O’Connor,  dated 
December  1,  1822,  in  possession  of  the  author,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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challenged  the  South  Carolina  statesman,  and  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers,  through  their  columns,  gave  the  duels  extensive  treatment. 

There  are  a  variety  of  explanations  for  the  unusual  amount  of 
public  attention  given  to  these  meetings.  The  antagonists  were 
men  of  prominence,  and  in  several  ways  their  quarrel  represented 
a  conflict  that  existed  between  different  segments  of  the  public. 
Superficially,  Cumming’s  support  of  the  pretensions  of  William 
H.  Crawford  to  the  Presidency  as  against  those  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
could  be  regarded  as  the  cams  helli.  But  deeper  differences  lay 
between  the  two  men,  political,  economic  and  social,  which  made 
it  easy  for  active  hostility  to  arise. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  tw’o  men  lay  in  their  origin, 
experience  and  position  in  public  life.  McDuffie  had  risen  from 
obscurity  by  struggle  against  adversity.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
was  a  clerk  in  a  country'  store,  where  his  abilities  and  industry 
so  impressed  his  employer  that  the  latter  enabled  him  to  find 
employment  in  a  store  in  Augusta.  Another  account  relates  that 
at  the  time  he  came  to  Augusta  he  had  been  working  as  a  farm 
laborer.  In  either  event,  the  opportunity  which  made  his  advance¬ 
ment  possible  arose  w'hen  he  arrived  in  the  city  and  had  two  strokes 
of  good  fortune.  One  w'as  that  he  boarded  at  Mrs.  Longstreet’s  and 
occupied  the  attic  room  wdth  her  son,  Gus  (Augustus  Baldwin 
Longstreet).  The  other  was  that  a  co-proprietor  of  the  store 
where  he  secured  a  position  was  James  Calhoun,  the  brother 
of  John  C  Calhoun. 

It  was  from  young  Longstreet  that  McDuffie  received  the 
mental  stimulus  to  pursue  his  self-education.  And  his  outstanding 
qualities  of  industrv'  and  eagerness  for  learning  resulted  in  his 
becoming  a  protege  of  the  Calhouns.  Through  their  interest  in 
him  he  studied  under  the  Reverend  Moses  W'addel,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  the  former’s  famous  academy  at 
Willincrton  in  the  Abbeville  District,  South  Carolina.  Thereafter, 
he  matriculated  at  South  Carolina  (College,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  scholarship  and  became  famous  for  his  oratorical  ability. 
Upon  graduation,  he  entered  public  life  and,  in  1820,  was  elected 

Contrast  this  man,  his  background,  his  career  and  his  political 
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philosophy,  with  those  of  his  opponent.  Gumming,  though  bom 
in  Savannah,  had  been  from  childhood  a  citizxn  of  Augusta, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant  and  prominent  member 
of  the  community,  being  the  town’s  first  Intendent  (Mayor).  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Basking  Ridge,  New  Jersey, 
from  which  he  entered  the  (College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1805.  After  that  he  attended  the  Law 
School  of  Judges  Reeves  and  Gould  at  Litchfield,  (Donnecticut. 
He  entered  the  army  with  a  captain’s  commission  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  of  1812  and  received  rapid  promotion  and  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  full  colonel  in  the  8th  Infantry.  He  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  fighting  at  Chiy^sler’s  Field  during  General  James 
Wilkinson’s  ill-fated  expedition  to  Montreal. 

He  was  essentially  a  soldier  and,  unlike  McDuffie,  sought  no 
political  office;  indeed,  desired  none,  for  when  a  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly  wrote  entreating  him  to  represent  Georgia 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  he  replied;  “I  am  a  plain  military 
man.  Should  my  country,  in  that  capacity,  require  my  services, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  render  them;  but  m  no  other.”*  However,  a 
strong  States’  rights  man,  he  was  a  delegate  at  the  Milledgeville 
convention  in  1833  where  the  States’  Rights  Party  of  Georgia 
was  organized. 

This  sharp  contrast  between  the  two  men  was  commented  on 
in,  the  Richmond  Enquirer:  “Gumming,  w'ho,  so  lately  bled  in  the 
righteous  cause  of  his  country,  the  man  of  honor,  of  genius,  of 
fancy,  of  literature;  but  who,  even  in  these  rich  possessions,  is  not 
the  superior  of  his  antagonist,  McDuffie.  ‘Fortune  smiled  not  on 
his  humble  birth,’  but  gifted  with  a  soul  which,  like  Ghatterton, 
could  not  be  stifled  in  obscurity.  .  . 

The  relative  attributes  of  the  two  men  were  noted  in  an 
article  published  in  the  Baltimore  Morning  Chronicle  of  July  22, 
1822,  commenting  on  the  two  duelists  shortly  after  their  first 
meeting: 

Mr.  M  ’  Duffic  has  been  one  session  in  Congress  and  required  only 

2.  W.  H.  Sparks,  Memories  of  Fifty  Years  (Philadelphia,  1870),  86. 

3.  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  5,  1822,  as  quoted  in  The  Georgian  (Saran- 
nah).  May  17,  1822. 
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one  session  to  prove  that  he  is  perhaps,  as  expert  a  debator  and  as 
sound  a  politician,  as  any  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Col.  Gum¬ 
ming  has  not  been  in  Congress,  but  his  qualities  are  extensively  known 
in  this  country.  Had  the  Colonel  possessed  a  passion  for  intrigue 
and  official  distinction,  he  might  long  since  have  commanded  a  divi¬ 
sion;  and  if  distinguished  public  services,  natural  abilities,  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  powerful  eloquence,  and  rigid  private  honor  and  virtue  in 
any  degree  form  the  character  of  the  man,  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States,  Col.  Gumming  may,  with  every  reason  on  his  side, 
look  forw’ard  to  that  elevation,  when  he  shall  have  added  one  score 
to  his  present  age.^ 

So  behind  each  of  these  men  as  they  faced  each  other  on  the 
dueling  ground  were  ranged  conflicting  forces  which  were  in  as 
violent  contrast  as  the  differences  which  brought  about  the 
rencontre. 

W.  H.  Sparks  tells  in  his  Memories  of  Fifty  Years  how%  with 
levity  in  social  affairs  as  well  as  in  serious  debates  at  public 
gatherings,  the  partisans  of  the  two  men  divided  in  opposition 
on  conflicting  issues,  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  original 
altercation.  He  writes  of  a  public  dinner  at  which  there  was 
proposed  a  toast  to  “George  .McDuffie,  the  pride  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.”  Thereupon  .Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  e.xtemporaneously  presented 
in  reply  a  toast  to  Colonel  W  illiam  Gumming: 

“The  man  who  England’s  arms  defied 
A  bar  to  base  designers 
W  ho  checked  alike  old  Britain’s  pride 
And  noisy  South  Carolina’s.”® 

The  wide  interest  generated  by  the  affair  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  two  States  and  touched  several  men  of  promi¬ 
nence.  They  became  involved  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Since  the  shadow  of  W’illiam  H.  Crawford  lay  across  the  whole 
scene,  his  observations  are  of  interest.  Himself  a  duelist  of  no 
small  reputation,  he  was  sensitive  to  the  punctilio  to  be  observ'ed 
in  affairs  of  honor.  Two  letters  from  him,  one  written  some  five 

4.  Baltimore  Morninff  Chronicle,  July  22,  1822,  as  quoted  in  The  Savannah 
Republican,  July  30,  1822. 

5.  Sparks,  Memories  of  Fifty  Years,  91. 
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months  before  the  first  meeting  and  the  other,  about  two  weeks 
after  it,  clearly  reveal  his  recognition  of  the  requirements  placed 
on  him  by  the  code,  and  at  the  same  time  his  comment  touching 
McDuffie  showed  an  attitude  that  was  less  than  objective  and 
clearly  biased  in  favor  of  his  political  supporter. 

In  the  first  letter,  written  January  ii,  1822,  from  W  ashington, 
Crawford  observed  that  Colonel  Gumming  had  been  there  and, 
though  the  object  of  his  visit  was  undisclosed  to  Crawford,  he 
apparently  suspected  it  was  to  attempt  to  have  McDuffie  give 
him  satisfaction.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case,  the  latter  being  in 
attendance  at  Congress  then  in  Session.  But,  Crawford  wrote, 
since  Gumming  did  not  tell  him  why  he  came  to  W’ashington, 
he  (Crawford)  “could  not  have  interfered  as  his  friend  without 
doing  him  an  irreparable  injury.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Duffie  could  not  conscientiously  give  the  satisfaction  required 
until  he  had  discharged  his  duties  to  his  constituents.”® 

Still  discussing  the  impending  duel,  Crawford  wrote  that  he 
was  not  informed  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

In  his  second  letter,  dated  June  25,  1822,  Crawford  was  less 
restrained.  Before  any  of  the  recrimination  which  revived  the 
quarrel,  he  wrote:  “1  am  extremely  happy  that  it  is  over,  and 
that  no  life  has  been  lost.  The  wounded  gentleman  [  McDuffie  1 
entre  nous,  seems  to  have  been  overjoyed,  when  he  wrote  his 
letter,  that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  apparent  joy, 
and  the  fact  that  the  ball  grounded  before  reaching  his  adversary 
shows  that  he  w^as  deeply  agitated,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
cool  &  collected.”’ 

John  (Juincy  Adams  was  even  less  generous  in  his  appraisal 
of  McDuffie’s  conduct  as  a  duelist.  After  observing  in  his  diary 
on  October  5,  1822,  that  Cumming’s  part  was  “a  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  assassination,”  he  went  on  to  say  that  McDuffie’s  part 
was  that  of  “faltering  resolution,  shrinking  from  the  fight  and 
the  refusal  to  fight,  dragged  into  the  field  against  his  wdll  and 

6.  Letter  of  William  H.  Crawford  to  Major  John  B.  O’Connor,  dated 
January  11,  1822,  In  possession  of  the  author,  Augusta,  Ga. 

7.  Letter  of  William  H.  Crawford  to  Major  John  B.  O’Connor,  dated 
June  25,  1822,  In  poesesslon  of  the  author,  Augusta,  Ga. 
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without  just  cause  .  .  .  and  covering  his  retreat  by  charging 
cowardice  upon  his  antagonist.’”’ 

In  fact,  so  lacking  in  understanding  was  Mr.  Adams  of  these 
principles  of  honor  which  motivated  the  Southern  gentleman  of 
that  day  that  he  could  jeer  and  write  derisively  of  the  institution 
to  which  McDuffie  and  Gumming  paid  respect.  On  the  same 
da\'  that  he  commented  on  the  duelists,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 
“This  feud  has  become  a  sort  of  historical  incident.  It  originated 
in  the  rivalry  between  Crawford  and  Calhoun  for  the  Presidential 
succession;  began  by  some  vulgar  abuse  upon  each  other  in  the 
newspapers  .  .  .  they  met,  and  McDuffie  was  shot  in  the  back. 
They  then  returned  to  the  war  of  newspaper  ribaldry.  .  .  .  The 
seconds,  surgeons  and  others  have  got  involved  in  the  dispute 
and  all  have  become  the  laughing  stock  of  the  public  throughout 
the  Union,  except  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  the 
parties  are  feasted  ‘dead  or  alive.’  Never  was  such  a  burlesque 
upon  duels  since  the  practice  existed.”* 

.Apparently  a  conception  of  the  impulses  which  provoked  a 
challenge  wa.*:  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  country’s  next 
President  that  he  probably  found  some  comfort  in  an  explanation 
suggesting  Cumming’s  mental  irresponsibility.  He  entered  in  his 
diary:  “Calhoun  does  not  talk  of  it  with  pleasure,  but  says  Gum¬ 
ming  is  subject  to  hereditary  insanity  from  his  mother.”*®  It  is 
not  known  from  what  evidence  Calhoun  made  that  statement. 
Cumming’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Qay,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Revolutionary'  forces  in  the  South,  never  showed  any 
tendency  toward  mental  instability. 

Furthermore,  if  Calhoun  held  such  an  opinion  of  Gumming, 
he  should  not  have  stultified  himself  by  writing  to  Gumming  a 
few  years  earlier,  on  April  13,  1818:  “I  have  named  you  to  the 
President  to  fill  that  [office]  of  Q.  M.  General.  ...  I  am  con¬ 
fident  you  will  attribute  it  [taking  this  step  without  consulting 

8.  Charles  FYancis  Adams,  ed.,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams  .  .  . 
(12  Tols.,  Philadelphia,  1874-1877).  VI,  76. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Ibid. 
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hini]  to  that  friendship  1  have  ever  entertained  to- wards  you 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  see  the  best  talents  of  the  country  in  its 
service.”” 

Did  John  C  Calhoun  indeed  slander  his  one-time  admired 
friend  or  did  John  Quincy  Adams  seek  to  find  an  explanation 
for  something  which  to  him  was  inexplicable? 

One  abortive  effort  to  prevent  the  duel  was  made  by  an  au¬ 
thority  which  should  have  had  some  chance  to  succeed.  Two 
days  before  the  first  duel,  The  Georgian  published  information 
which  had  reached  it  from  the  Dernocratic  Press  “that  the  President 
has  exercised  his  influence  and  is  using  his  good  offices,  to  prevent 
the  contemplated  duel  between  Col.  Cumming  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Duffie.””  It  might  be  thought  that  Cumming,  as  an  army  man, 
would  be  responsive  to  the  admonition  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army.  But,  being  no  longer  a  member  of  the  military 
establishment,  he  apparently  felt  no  such  compulsion. 

One  of  the  most  bizarre  of  the  incidents  that  grew  out  of  the 
quarrel  brought  Richard  Henry'  Wilde  into  the  controversy. 
W’ilde  had  already  entered  public  life,  having  served  as  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1815  to  1817,  lived  in  Augusta,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  Cumming.  Originating  apparently  from  a  soispicion 
which  McDuffie  either  started  or  repeated,  a  rumor  spread  that 
Wilde,  not  Cumming,  had  written  the  essay  which  provoked  the 
reply  from  McDuffie  in  the  harsh  and  vitriolic  language  which 
resulted  in  the  challenge.  After  the  practice  of  the  day,  none  of 
these  communications  was  signed  by  the  author.  The  report  spread 
that  since  W’ilde  was  a  married  man,  Cumming  fought  the  duel 
in  his  stead,  being  able  to  pose  as  the  writer  of  the  letter  since 
the  author  was  anonymous. 

This  bit  of  gossip,  with  the  additional  charge  that  McDuffie 
had  not  written  the  offensive  reply,  was  printed  in  the  Democratic 
Press  of  June  25,  1822.  In  fact,  the  article  stated  that  after  the 
exchange  of  shots  Cumming  declared  to  McDuffie  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  piece.  This  canard  was,  of  course,  im- 

11.  Letter  from  John  C.  Calhoun  to  William  Cumming,  dated  April  13, 
1818,  original  in  possession  of  John  Shaw  Billings.  Beech  Island,  S.  C. 

12.  The  Oeorgian,  June  4,  1822. 
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mediately  and  vigorously  resented  by  Wilde,  who  published  a 
heated  protest  in  which  he  declared  not  only  that  he  had  written 
nothing  “for  or  against  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr. 
Calhoun  or  any  other  gentleman,  nor  a  syllable  on  the  subject 
of  the  presidential  election,”  but  that  the  article  exposed  him 
as  a  “friend  of  Col.  Cumming,  who  shrunk  from  responsibility 
for  what  he  had  written  and  suffered  a  gallant  and  generous 
friend  to  stake  life  and  reputation  in  his  quarrel.”’* 

Curiously,  this  apocryphal  account  of  persons  involved  in  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel  is  repeated  in  Sparks’  Memories  of  Fifty 
Years'*  and  Sabine’s  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling}^  In  both  works 
the  fact  that  each  participant  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
identity  of  his  real  opponent  is  treated  in  the  most  casual  manner, 
bearing  out  the  fact  that  the  men  were  symbols  and  representatives 
of  opposing  political  and  social  forces  as  much  as  they  were 
personal  enemies.  It  was  almost  taken  for  granted  that  there  should 
be  a  quarrel  between  two  such  men.  However,  the  correction 
is  made  in  the  addenda  to  Sabine’s  work  in  which  William  Gilmore 
Sims,  the  famous  South  Carolina  author,  wrote,  in  part:  “Cum¬ 
ming  is  a  man,  he  still  lives,  of  the  highest  rank  for  talent  and 
character  in  Georgia.  McDuffie’s  reputation  is  too  well  known 
for  comment.  I  note  that  Mr.  Sabine  suggests  that  they  were  not 
the  writers  of  the  articles  respectively  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
which  produced  the  duels;  but  my  opinion  is  that  they  did  write 
them,  or  at  least  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  performance.”’* 

The  jX)ssibility  that  McDuffie  had  some  connection  with  this 
confusion  is  suggested  in  an  obscure  passage  appearing  in  the 
letter  from  Henry  H.  Cumming  to  Major  O’Connor  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  He  wrote  that  at  the  meeting  between  the  duelists  and 
their  seconds  on  November  29,  1822,  there  arose  an  argument 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  articles  of  agreement  relative  to  posture. 
This  required  a  postponement  of  the  duel  till  the  next  day,  but, 
the  letter  continued,  “Before  parting  W.  C.  took  McD.  aside  and 

15.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Gazette,  July  26,  1822. 

14.  Sparks,  Memories  of  Fifty  Years,  84. 

16.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Ifotes  on  Duels  and  Duelling  .  .  .  (Boston,  1866),  242. 

16.  Ibid,  327. 
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told  him  to  determine  definitely  upon  the  position  which  he 
wished  and,  if  it  were  at  all  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  he  might 
have  it.  This  being  done,  McDuffie  requested  that  if  agreeable 
to  my  brother,  he  would  bring  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilde  as  his  second 
for  the  next  meeting,  as  he  (McD.)  had  done  him  (W.)  a  great 
injustice,  for  which  he  was  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
apologize.  Yesterday  morning  after  they  met  on  the  ground  he 
accordingly  did  apologize  to  Mr.  Wilde,  who  replied  coldly  but 
civilly  to  what  he  said.”” 

Could  it  be  that  the  rumor  touching  Wilde  as  an  author  of 
the  articles  had  been  repeated  by  or  even  originated  with  Mc¬ 
Duffie? 

McDuffie  might  well  have  been  justified  in  his  suspicions  that 
W'ilde  was  involved  in  the  publication  since  the  nom  de  plunte 
used,  “Trio,”  clearly  indicated  that  there  were  three  authors. 
Gumming  was  definitely  one  of  them.  He  had  joined  with  two 
others  in  the  publication  over  that  cryptic  signature  of  a  series 
of  articles  in  a  Milledgeville  paper  during  July,  1821.  In  these 
articles  there  were  championed  the  doctrine  of  States’  rights  and 
its  proponent,  W'illiam  H.  Craw’ford. 

McDuffie  wrote  a  defiant  and  devastating  reply  in  which  he 
decried  “insubordination  of  state  rulers”  and  “want  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Union”;  then  he  excoriated  the  authors  of  the  piece 
with  withering  scorn,  charging  that  they  w'ere  “the  humble  in¬ 
struments  of  a  certain  great  magician,  who  stands  behind  the 
curtain  and  moves  you  by  w’ires.”  “I  felt  it  a  sacred  duty,”  he 
wTote,  “to  expose  the  true  character  of  the  ‘black  art’  by  which 
you  think  to  delude  them.”*"  The  great  magician  practicing  the 
“black  art”  was  Crawford. 

Upon  ascertaining  from  the  editor  of  the  paper  that  the  author 
of  this  scurrilous  rejoinder  w’as  McDuffie,  Gumming  forthwith 
sent  him  a  challenge. 

Articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  prescribing  necessary 
details  to  govern  the  conduct  and  the  clothing  of  the  participants. 

17.  Letter  from  Henry  H.  Gumming  to  Major  John  B.  O’Connor,  dated 
December  1,  1822,  In  possession  of  the  author,  Augrusta.  Ga. 

18.  Eklwin  L.  Green,  Oeorgt  McDuffie  (Columbia,  S.  C.,  1936),  28,  33. 
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The  latter  feature  became  a  matter  of  considerable  significance 
when  the  parties  met  and  during  subsequent  recriminations.  Gum¬ 
ming  proposed  that  they  should  fight  in  round  jackets  or  shirt 
sleeves.  \lcDuffie  insisted  on  the  addition  of  a  frock  or  siutout 
coat.  The  latter  habit  was  adopted. 

Gumming  considered  that  McDuffie  gave  him  reason  to  believe 
that  they  could  have  a  meeting  near  Washington  while  Gongress 
was  in  session;  so  Gumming  went  to  Washington  for  that  purpose 
in  December,  1821.  However,  McDuffie  refused  to  have  the 
meeting  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Gongress.  In  the  meantime, 
a  reconciliation  by  a  court  of  honor  was  proposed  by  three  gentle¬ 
men  of  high  standing,  of  whom  “a  Garolinian  of  respectability,” 
as  Gumming  described  him.  was  the  principal  mover.  Gould  this 
have  been  McDuffie’s  great  friend,  John  G.  Galhoun?  McDuffie 
assented.  Gumming  refused.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the  meeting 
be  held  on  June  8  at  Sisters’  Ferry,  near  Tuck-a-see-king,  about 
35  miles  from  Savannah  on  the  South  Garolina  side. 

This  apparently  simple  decision  of  time  and  place  was  reached 
only  after  considerable  disagreements  and  misunderstandings— a 
dramatic  foreshadowing  of  far  more  complex  difficulties  which  in 
the  future  would  beset  the  way  of  these  men  intent  on  maintaining 
their  honor  in  what  was  an  accustomed,  and  should  have  been  a 
simple  and  uncomplicated,  albeit  dangerous,  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  agreed  that  the  rencontre  would  take 
place  thiny  days  following  the  adjournment  of  Gongress,  and 
as  that  occurred  on  May  8,  it  was  evident  that  June  7  should  be 
the  day  unless  the  day  of  adjournment  should  be  counted,  in 
which  event,  the  date  would  be  the  si.xth.  But  McDuffie’s  second 
raised  the  question  w'hether  the  interview  was  to  be  held  on  the 
seventh  or  the  eighth,  and  Gumming,  seeing  a  postponement  was 
desired,  reluctantly  agreed  on  the  eighth. 

During  the  vitriolic  recriminations  that  later  ensued,  Gum- 
ming’s  second  charged  that  his  principal  had  magnanimously 
granted  his  opponent  a  day’s  delay. 

The  next  disagreement  arose  with  reference  to  the  place.  An 
island  near  the  mouth  of  St.  .Maiy^’s  River  w'as  agreed  to.  Eight 
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o’clock  a.m.  was  the  hour  designated.  Then  Mr.  McDuffie  re¬ 
quested  that  a  nearer  spot  be  selected,  stating  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  prosecution  and  South  Carolina  would  be  acceptable. 
Sisters’  Ferry  was  then  selected. 

Gumming  also  had  inconveniences  which  arose  at  the  last  minute. 
It  appeared  that  the  nearest  public  house,  Dudley’s  on  the  Georgia 
side,  was  five  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  the  meeting,  with 
an  overflowed  swamp  and  a  double  ferry  in  the  interv'al.  While 
they  were  marking  the  ground  on  June  7,  Colonel  W.  W.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  as  Colonel  Cumming’s  second,  requested  of  Captain  B.  T. 
Elmore,  Mr.  McDuffie’s  second,  that  the  time  of  the  duel  be  made 
later  to  permit  a  decent  period  for  rest,  which  would  be  impossible 
in  view  of  the  adverse  conditions  of  travel  which  existed.  This 
was  refused. 

A  change  by  Gumming  to  a  closer  house  with  inadequate 
accommodations  was  thereby  necessitated.  But  when  that  was 
accomplished,  McDuffie  proposed  that  the  fight  occur  earlier  than 
the  appointed  hour.  This  did  little  to  create  a  calm  and  detached 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Gumming  toward  his  antagonist.  In  his 
characteristic  biting  and  scornful  manner,  Gumming  subsequently 
wrote  of  this  episode:  “Conduct  like  this,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  former  deportment  alone  prevented  me  from  being  disarmed 
by  the  forlorn  wretchedness  of  his  aspect.’’’* 

Before  there  could  be  an  exchange  of  shots,  another  dispute 
delayed  the  proceedings.  McDuffie  appeared  for  the  contest  in 
a  frock  coat  as  had  been  agreed  to.  But  it  and  the  pantaloons  were 
made  of  silk,  which  Cumming’s  second  protested  was  such  as 
might  repel  or  divert  a  bullet.  The  articles  of  agreement  provided 
that  the  material  of  the  dress  to  be  worn  should  be  such  as  would 
not  be  “calculated  to  resist  the  penetration  of  a  ball.’’  McDuffie 
refused  to  make  any  changes  in  his  costume,  stating  that  he  brought 
no  other  dress. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on  the  extent  that  silk  would 


19.  Conduct  of  Otorge  McDuffie,  Esq.,  in  Relation  to  an  Intended  Meeting 
between  himself  and  Col.  William  Camming  .  .  .  (Augusta,  1822),  5.  This 
is  a  pamphlet. 
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turn  a  bullet  more  easily  than  cotton  cloth.  Doctor  Fisher,  Mc¬ 
Duffie’s  surgeon,  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
this  question  of  the  dress  to  be  worn,  and  when  the  proposed 
clothes  had  been  exhibited  to  him  a  few  days  earlier  at  Edgefield 
Court  House,  he  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  pantaloons  should 
be  linen.  Was  he  anticipating  Cumming’s  objection  or  had  he 
concern  for  the  vulnerability  of  his  prospective  patient?  Probably 
the  former,  since  he  also  found  that  a  wide  pocket  of  coarse  linen 
and  batting  had  been  sewn  in  the  cape.  This  he  had  removed. 

After  a  lengthy  dispute,  Captain  Elmore  declared  that  even 
if  his  principal  had  other  clothes  to  put  on,  he  would  refuse  to 
let  him  make  the  change.  Cumming  then  withdrew  so  that  they 
could  proceed  with  the  business  for  which  they  had  gathered. 
The  seconds  drew  for  the  word  and  choice  of  place,  both  of 
which  were  won  by  McDuffie.  He  chose  the  higher  of  the  two 
stations,  which  measured  ten  paces  apart  on  a  slight  slope.  The 
words  of  the  command  were  to  be  “Are  you  ready?”,  “Fire,” 
“One,”  “Two,”  “Three,”  “Stop.” 

Soon  after  the  word  “Fire”  McDuffie  raised  his  pistol,  but 
he  used  a  grasp  different  from  that  he  used  in  practicing,  which 
produced  a  premature  pressure  on  the  trigger,  so  that  his  bullet 
went  harmlessly  into  the  ground  about  four  paces  in  front  of  him. 
He  then  let  his  arm  drop  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  partially  and 
obliquely  presented  his  back  to  his  opponent.  Cumming  fired  and 
the  ball  struck  McDuffie  in  the  side  about  two  inches  above  the 
hip  and  three  inches  in  from  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  and 
probably  lodged  in  his  spine.  McDuffie  fell. 

Then  arose  an  angry  dispute  as  to  whether  he  was  disabled  to 
an  extent  that  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  combat.  Under 
the  articles.  Colonel  Cumming  had  a  right  to  insist  on  such  a 
continuance  unless  his  opponent  was  too  disabled  to  go  on.  Cum¬ 
ming  chose  to  exercise  that  right  until  both  surgeons  expressed 
their  opinion.  In  the  meantime.  Captain  Elmore  asked  if  he  could 
send  for  McDuffie’s  friends,  who  were  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
Cumming  said  he  could  not  until  he  was  satisfied  that  McDuffie 
could  not  proceed  with  another  shot.  The  surgeons  were  then 
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consulted  and  advised  that  the  wounded  man  could  not  continue 
with  the  combat.  Thereupon  Gumming  walked  away. 

This  would  appear  to  have  brought  an  end  to  the  affair  so 
far  as  it  could  be  settled  on  the  dueling  grounds.  But  such  was 
not  to  be  the  case.  In  fact,  the  affair  had  proceeded  with  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  to  this  point. 

Gumming ’s  insistence  upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
articles  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  McDuffie  could  con¬ 
tinue  the  combat  showed  that  he  did  not  obtain  satisfaction  very 
easily.  Newspaper  accounts  of  the  duel  did  not  tend  to  placate 
him;  rather  the  unctuous  attitude  of  some  reporters  provoked  him 
to  scornful  wrath.  He  wrote  of  these:  “As  a  crowning  imperti¬ 
nence,  certain  editors,  or  their  correspondents,  informed  us,  that 
both  pa.ties  had  been  as  fearlessly  brave  and  exquisitely  polite, 
as  two  chevaliers  of  romance;  in  short,  that  McDuffie  was  a  very 
clever  fellow  and  Gol.  Gumming  was  a  very’  clever  fellow  too. 
Now,  if  anything  is  absolutely  intolerable  to  a  man  of  honor  it  is 
to  see  his  name  coupled  with  that  of  a  poltroon,  in  this  compulsory 
fellowship  of  impudent  and  mawkish  flattery.”^" 

W  hen  rumors  reached  him  of  McDuffie’s  rapid  recovery,  and 
he  learned  that  McDuffie  had  been  rather  loose  in  his  talk  about 
the  affair,  which  included,  either  at  this  time  or  later,  the  charge 
that  Gumming  had  fortified  himself  with  a  liberal  use  of  laudanum 
just  before  the  duel,  the  Golonel  felt  constrained  to  publish, 
albeit  anonymously,  what  he  described  as  an  “Authentic  account 
of  the  affair  between  Gol.  Gumming  and  McDuffie,”  in  which 
he  wrote  that  “it  is  deemed  expedient  to  silence  all  impertinent 
falsehood  by  the  following  statement.”  The  statement  that  fol¬ 
lowed  made  some  pretense  in  its  early  portion  to  being  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  narrative  of  the  duel.  But  even  in  the  first  part  of  the 
account,  there  is  restrained  innuendo  as  to  improper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  McDuffie.  It  was  noted  that  a  friend  had  observed 
that  the  party  who  shot  first  should  not  change  his  position  until 
the  other  had  fired.  “This,  they  were  told,  required  no  express 
agreement,  being  a  thing  always  understood.”  Then  the  article 
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describes  in  an  amazing  amount  of  detail  how  McDuffie  “placed 
his  right  foot  across  the  line  at  right  angles  and  brought  the  hollow 
of  his  left  foot  to  the  heel  of  his  right  foot,  obliquing  the  toe  a 
little  to  the  rear.”*'  The  Colonel  seemed  to  have  been  singularly 
observant  of  minutiae  when  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of 
Eternity. 

Then  after  more  detailed  description,  he  observed:  “He  turned 
his  side  to  Col.  C.  .  .  .  but  immediately  after  his  ineffectual  dis¬ 
charge  and  before  the  other  had  fired,  he  swung  around,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  to  the  natural  position  and  thus  presented  his  back 
in  the  manner  described.  .  .  .  The  direction  of  it  was  mortal  and 
M  ’  Du  f fie  escaped  with  his  life  because  Col.  C.s  ordinary  load 
was  light  [unable  to  maintain  any  longer  such  reportorial  ob¬ 
jectivity,  the  writer  breaks  into  searing  sarcasm]  calculated  for 
the  side,  not  for  the  back;  for  the  resistance  of  common  draperies, 
not  for  folds  of  strong  silk.”** 

Then  follows  certain  restrained  irony  touching  McDuffie’s 
wound,  suggesting  that  since  it  had  been  referred  to  by  him  as 
trifling  and  his  recovery  had  been  so  rapid,  McDuffie  “should 
have  continued  the  combat  without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeons.”  Cumming  observed  that  “professional  gentlemen 
seldom  report  a  wounded  man  able  to  proceed  when  he  manifests 
no  disposition  to  do  so  himself.”** 

Cumming  was  obviously  baiting  McDuffie  for  the  purpose  of 
provoking  him  to  send  a  challenge.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his  typically 
vituperative  passages  in  a  pamphlet  published  some  months  later, 
Cumming  wrote  that  most  persons  conjectured  that  McDuffie 
would  challenge  the  author  of  the  “Authentic  Account”  since 
“the  laws  of  honor  in  no  case  more  imperiously  require  a  man 
to  accept  a  challenge  than  to  give  one,  if  imputations  of  cowardice 
are  thrown  on  him.”*^  However,  McDuffie  chose  instead  of  a 
challenge  to  publish  a  brilliant  and  scornful  reply  charging  Cum¬ 
ming  with  disgraceful  conduct  during  and  after  the  affair.  Cum- 

21.  The  Augutta  Chronicle  and  Gazette,  June  20,  1822. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Conduct  of  George  McDuffie,  E$q . 6. 
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ruing  comments  on  this  in  his  pamphlet:  “When,  therefore,  instead 
of  adopting  this  regular  course,  he  replied  with  statements  full 
of  palpable  contradictions  and  impudent  invective,  it  was  manifest 
that  he  again  meanly  sought  the  advantage  of  receiving,  rather 
than  sending  a  defiance.”^® 

The  “impudent  invective”  referred  to  was  as  insulting  as  it 
was  vitriolic,  and,  while  it  seems  apparent  that  McDuffie  was  as 
reluctant  as  Gumming  was  eager  to  fight,  he  must  have  known 
that  his  impudent  invective  would  provoke  a  challenge.  He  wrote 
with  reference  to  Cumming’s  “Authentic  Account”:  “The  spirit 
that  could  have  prompted  this  publication  under  the  circumstances 
must  be  low  and  contemptible,  but  the  impropriety  of  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  rendered  peculiarly  striking  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  community  at  least  it  is  calculated  to  lend  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  strife,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  an 
end.”“  He  continued  his  opprobrium,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
justified  his  wearing  clothing  made  of  lustring  and  described  the 
critical  nature  of  his  wound.  To  this  was  subjoined  a  lengthy 
statement  by  his  second.  Captain  Elmore,  in  which  the  same 
matters  were  discussed  in  greater  detail  and,  in  addition,  contained 
the  statement  that  Colonel  Gumming,  after  his  surgeon  had  re¬ 
ported  to  him  that  McDuffie  could  not  stand,  is  said  to  have 
addressed  McDuffie  to  the  effect  that  “our  difficulty  is  now  at 
an  end.  I  wish  you  as  speedy  a  recovery  as  the  nature  of  the  wound 
will  admit  of.”*^ 

If  this  was  intended  to  remind  Colonel  Gumming  of  any  friendly 
expression  after  the  engagement  in  the  hope  that  his  malignant 
attitude  would  be  mollified,  it  was  unsuccessful.  Indeed,  McDuffie 
must  have  expected  that  his  recent  adversary  would  be  eager  to 
renew  the  conflict  after  he  had  read  McDuffie’s  published  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  charged  with  such  reprehensible  conduct; 
and  particularly  that  portion  of  the  statement  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  Cumming’s  remark  that  McDuffie’s  dress  was  calculated 
to  divert  a  bullet  was  “utterly  and  vv'antonly  untrue.” 

25.  /bid.,  6. 

26.  Unsigned  letter  in  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Ouzette,  July  4,  1822. 
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On  the  day  following  the  publication  of  the  McDuffie  com¬ 
munication,  Colonel  Montgomery  rode  from  Augusta  to  Edge- 
field,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  McDuffie’s  home,  and  delivered  to  him 
Cumming’s  challenge,^”  Even  that  comparatively  simple  act  could 
not  be  performed  without  rancor  and  recrimination.  McDuffie 
took  exception  to  this  method  of  sending  the  challenge,  stating 
that  he  had  thought  of  suggesting  that  it  be  mailed  so  as  to  avoid 
publicity.  He  was  obviously  expecting  the  challenge.^ 

There  then  ensued  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  which 
maladroitness  mingled  with  misadventure  to  create  a  series  of 
situations  calculated  to  prevent  the  intended  rencontre.  They  re¬ 
sulted  in  charges  and  counter-charges,  while  geography.  State 
boundaries  and  the  inadequacy  of  public  lodgings  at  convenient 
places,  together  with  an  unwonted  zeal  of  the  local  law-enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  all  seemed  to  combine  to  prevent  the  duel. 

Giptain  Elmore  proposed  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  that  part 
of  North  Carolina  where  Saluda  Gap  Road  crosses  the  State  line. 
Remembering  the  difficulties  encountered  at  Sisters’  Ferry,  Colonel 
Montgomerx'  reserved  his  consent  until  he  could  ascertain  what 
accommodations  could  be  obtained  near  the  suggested  place.  Cap¬ 
tain  Elmore  stated  that  Meroney’s  and  Murray’s  were  in  the 
vicinity,  and  on  his  assurance  that  Cumming  could  stay  at  either, 
the  location  was  agreed  to. 

September  2  was  the  day  designated.  The  articles  relating  to 
the  interview  provided  for  an  exact  hour  of  the  meeting  “if  not 
prevented  by  sickness  or  other  moral  cause.’’ 

The  first  incident  of  the  fiasco  which  was  to  develop  was 
that  Elmore  forgot  to  advise  McDuffie  that  Cumming  had  been 
promised  the  choice  of  the  two  public  houses  available  and  Mc¬ 
Duffie  innocently  pre-empted  the  establishment  selected  by  Cum¬ 
ming,  Meroney’s.  Elmore  apologized,  but  his  principal  refused 
to  move.  Cumming  was  outraged,  contending  that  “an  honest 

28.  The  pertinent  portion  of  the  challenge  dated  July  4  was:  “Taking 
this  [the  fact  that  McDuffie  had  written  the  article  in  the  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  that  day]  for  granted.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assign  any  other  reason 
for  requesting,  as  I  now  do.  that  you  will  favor  me  with  a  second  Interview, 
accompanied  by  a  friend.” 

29.  Conduct  of  George  McDuffie,  E$q.  ....  19. 
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man”  would  have  “immediately  [tendered]  the  place  which  he 
unjustly  occupied,  and  offer  any  reasonable  indemnification  for 
his  unintentional  wrong,”  and  “a  man  of  honor”  would  “have 
urged  his  antagonist  to  accept  still  more  for  the  sake  of  purging 
his  character  of  all  suspicion  of  bad  faith.”*® 

Ur '  .*essed  by  the  niceties  required  by  the  situation,  McDuffie 
not  only  compelled  Gumming  to  take  the  more  remote  lodging 
house,  Murray’s,  but  refused  a  requested  postponement  which 
Cumming’s  second  considered  necessary  since  his  principal  was 
tired  from  the  unexpected  length  of  the  additional  journey  to  Mur¬ 
ray’s,  contending  that  “the  successful  employment  [of  the  hair- 
triggered  pistol]  depends  on  a  state  of  Dody  to  which  health  and 
rest  are  essential.”  Gumming,  late,  still  in  great  wrath  over  the  turn 
of  events,  observed:  “The  reason  assigned  for  refusing  the  post¬ 
ponement  are  not  less  contemptible,  than  their  refusal  was  base.”*‘ 

Shortly  after  Gumming  had  arrived  at  Murray’s,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  with  an  officer  and  an  armed  man  arrived  and  arrested 
Gumming,  who  gave  bond  with  his  landlord  as  security.  The  en¬ 
tire  countryside  had  become  aroused  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
impending  duel  and  were  indignant  over  the  prospects  that  it 
might  occur  in  their  community.  Gumming  subsequently,  with 
the  support  of  two  affidavits,  charged  that  McDuffie  had  inten¬ 
tionally  permitted,  if  not  actually  spread,  the  report  of  the 
approaching  unlawful  conflict,  implying  that  it  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  alerting  the  law-enforcing  officers  so  that  they  might 
prevent  the  meeting. 

Gaptain  Elmore,  learning  of  the  arrest,  wrote  Golonel  Mont¬ 
gomery,  suggesting  that  a  spot  in  Tennessee  be  appointed  for  the 
meeting.  In  the  same  letter  he  advised  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  tenth  anicle  of  the  agreement  dealing  with  the  change  in 
position  by  one  of  the  parties  between  the  words  “Are  you  ready?” 
and  the  word  “Stop.”  .Montgomery  had  insisted  that  neither  party 
should  “make  any  movement  calculated  to  evade  the  fire  of  his 
antagonist.”  This  disagreement  was  of  no  consequence  at  this 
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time  since,  after  an  exchange  of  numerous  notes  between  the 
seconds,  an  impasse  was  reached  and  they  were  unable  to  agree 
on  a  place  and  time  of  meeting. 

Elmore  ostensibly  gave  a  choice  of  places  in  Georgia,  Tennessee 
or  “other  parts  of  North  Carolina,”  but  insisted  on  an  immediate 
decision.  Montgomery  replied  that  it  was  always  known  that  it 
could  not  be  in  Georgia  and,  having  the  memory  of  the  episode 
at  Sisters’  Ferry,  insisted  that  he  needed  time  to  ascertain  what 
conveniences  existed  at  whatever  place  was  selected,  implying 
that  he  expected  McDuffie,  as  the  challenged  party,  to  exercise 
his  right  and  designate  the  place.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the  time 
and  place  were  selected  without  due  consideration  his  principal’s 
convenience,  he  reserved  the  right  to  treat  it  as  a  virtual  denial 
of  the  satisfaction  demanded.  Elmore  replied  that  McDuffie  con¬ 
sidered  such  an  insinuation  unworthy  of  notice.  And  so  it  went. 

Finally,  at  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September  3,  Elmore 
wrote  Montgomery  that  his  friend  could  have  the  satisfaction 
he  desired  by  meeting  McDuffie  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning 
where  the  old  road  crosses  the  State  line,  inferring  that  by  ex¬ 
changing  shots  across  the  State  line  Gumming  would  not  be  in 
\  iolation  of  the  obligation  by  which  he  was  bound  when  he  was 
released  by  the  magistrate.  .Montgomery  replied  that  it  would 
be  “a  manifest  injustice  to  my  friend”  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
the  next  morning.  After  dark,  Montgomery  received  a  final  com¬ 
munication  from  Elmore  saying  that  the  meeting  could  be  post¬ 
poned  one  hour  but  no  longer.  Montgomery  believed  that  he  had 
presented  such  strong  and  “equitable”  reasons  for  a  day’s  delay 
that  he  considered  it  would  be  “impossible  [for  McDuffie]  to 
refuse  the  appointment  on  the  5th  after  our  earnest  appeal.”  But 
it  'was  possible.  For  the  next  morning  McDuffie  and  his  party 
returned  to  Greenville.  Gumming  followed  and  posted  him  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  court  house  in  the  following  terms: 

“Greenville,  5th  Sept.,  1822 

“Mr.  George  McDuffie  having  virtually  denied  me  the  satis¬ 
faction  demanded  of  him  and  which  he  promised  to  give,  1  pro- 
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nounce  him  an  EQUIVOCATING  SCOUNDREL  AND  BASE 
COWARD. 

William  Cumming” 

If  Cumming  hoped  that  this  would  bring  a  challenge,  he  was 
disappointed.  Instead,  he  found  himself  in  an  anomalous  situation. 
He  was  not  challenged,  but  in  turn  he  was  posted.  Within  tu’o 
hours  after  Cumming’s  placard  was  put  up,  a  handbill  reading  as 
follows  was  placed  immediately  beneath  it: 

I  gratuitously  offered  Col.  Cumming  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  when  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  community  he  was  dis¬ 
graced  and  unworthy  of  notice.  I  appointed  a  day  and  place  and 
forewarned  him  I  would  meet  him  in  no  other.  He  actually  refused 
to  meet  me;  seeking,  under  false  pretences,  to  obtain  a  delay  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled.  I  am  j)erfectlv'  convinced,  that  from  enquiries, 
which  no  gentleman  would  make,  he  ascertained  mv  mode  of  shoot¬ 
ing;  and  therefore  refused  to  meet  me  until  he  could  obtain  further 
time  to  practice.  I  have  seen  Col.  Cumming  on  the  ground  of  combat 
bracing  his  cowardly  nerves  by  artificial  stimulants.  I  know  him  to 
be  a  coward,  who  has  been  driven  only  by  desperation  to  the  course 
he  has  pursued;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  not  meet  any  man 
unless  he  supposes  he  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  contest. 

George  M  ’  Duffie 

Cumming's  first  and  immediate  reaction  after  reading  this  scur¬ 
rilous  statement  was  to  step  back  a  pace  and  deliver  a  stream  of 
tobacco  juice  onto  the  offensive  writing.  Then  he  undertook  to 
rebut  the  charge  of  the  use  of  stimulants  with  written  statements 
from  numerous  witnesses  to  the  general  effect  that  at  Sisters’ 
Ferry  he  had  washed  his  hands  with  Cologne  water  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  the  skin  more  pliable  and  rubbed  a  small  quantity 
on  his  face.  “I  presume,”  wrote  Dr.  A.  Cunningham,  “for  the  sake 
of  the  odour.”®^ 

The  objectivity  of  these  factual  statements  was  given  the  warmth 
and  color  of  bias  when  Colonel  Cumming  supplemented  them 
with  sneering  sarcasm.  “The  secret  is  now  disclosed,”  he  wTote. 
“Our  lutestring  knight  was  overcome  by  a  new  and  fearful  com¬ 
bination,  of  the  powers  of  gunpowder  and  Cologne  water.  Un- 
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happy  wight!  Had  he  then  no  sage  alchemist  for  a  friend  to  ad¬ 
vertize  [jic]  him  of  the  powers  of  this  ferocious  liquid?  A  few 
drops  on  his  own  hand  might  even  have  rendered  it  capable  of 
its  usual  ‘grasp.’  But  alas!  His  acquaintance  lay  among  the  silk- 
dealers  and  not  the  perfumers.”** 

However,  this  rejoinder  and  others  published  in  pamphlet  form 
were  no  substitute  for  the  challenge  which  he  thought  to  provoke. 
The  frustration  resulting  from  this  new  impasse  was  set  forth  in 
the  pamphlet:  “As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  impossible  I  should 
challenge  him  the  third  time;  but  waiving  points  of  etiquette  I 
will  accept  a  challenge,  or  meet  him  on  the  simple  expression  of 
his  willingness  to  give  me  an  interview.”*^  He  then  wxnt  on  to 
say  that  he  would  waive  the  privilege  of  the  challenged  party- 
weapons,  time,  place  and  other  circumstances  of  combat.  Those 
matters,  said  Gumming,  might  be  decided  by  two  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina,  who,  in  view  of  the  interstate  rivalry  epitomized 
by  the  controversy,  would  presumably  be  friendly  to  their  fel¬ 
low-citizen— and  a  referee  selected  by  Gumming. 

A  third  meeting  was  arranged  at  the  end  of  October,  at  which 
McDuffie  refused  to  fire  on  account  of  Cumming’s  stooping  po¬ 
sition,  which  the  latter  refused  to  alter. 

McDuffie’s  obvious  reluctance  either  to  hurl  or  pick  up  the 
gage  was  taken  under  consideration  by  a  board  of  honor  to  which 
the  matter  was  referred.  The  board  decided  that  McDuffie  would 
have  to  fight  again  despite  his  admitted  unwillingness  to  do  so, 
but  that  Gumming  must  change  his  position. 

The  problem  of  the  position  and  movement  of  the  body  appears 
as  a  constantly  recurring  theme  in  the  serie>  of  meetings  and  the 
articles  of  agreement.  At  a  meeting  on  November  29,  the  day 
before  the  final  fight,  the  controversy  which  compelled  the  post¬ 
ponement  arose  from  a  collateral  feature— the  raising  of  the  pistol. 
Alfred  Gumming,  acting  as  his  brother’s  second  in  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Golonel  Montgomery,  protested  that  McDuffie  was 
in  violation  of  the  articles  in  raising  his  pistol  to  a  horizontal  line, 

33.  Ibid.,  16. 

34.  Ibid.,  17. 
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and  immediately  demanded  of  McDuffie’s  second  that  he  make  his 
principal  conform;  “otherwise  he  should  be  obliged  to  shoot  him 
down,”  as  Henry  H.  Gumming  reported  in  his  letter  to  Major 
O’Connor.*® 

This  strong  threat  compelled  a  suspension  of  the  proceedings 
until  the  point  could  be  settled.  While  all  agreed  that  the  position 
was  improper,  McDuffie  insisted  that  he  could  not  “draw  a  line” 
in  any  other  position.  William  Gumming  was  willing  to  abandon 
his  insistence  that  his  opponent  comply  with  the  articles,  but  his 
brother,  Alfred,  refused  to  act  as  his  second  if  he  did.  So  they 
left  the  scene  without  exchanging  a  shot,  to  return  the  next  day 
with  Richard  Henry  Wilde  appearing,  at  McDuffie’s  request,  as 
Cumming’s  second  in  lieu  of  his  disaffected  brother. 

This  final  meeting  was  at  Campbelltown,  about  three  miles 
from  Augusta  on  the  Carolina  side.  After  the  initial  greeting, 
McDuffie’s  surgeon  stepped  forward  and  proposed  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  which  was  peremptorily  refused.  The  duelists  took  their 
places.  At  the  word  “Fire,”  McDuffie  fired  immediately  and  ap¬ 
parently  without  aim.  This  drew  Cumming’s  fire  before  he  was 
ready  with  an  accurate  aim.  His  bullet  struck  the  ground  near 
McDuffie’s  feet.  Immediately  there  arose  the  cry:  “Reconciliation! 
Reconciliation!”  from  the  people  present.  Both  parties  declined. 

On  the  second  fire  McDuffie  again  attempted  to  draw  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  fire  prematurely  by  shooting  immediately  after  the  word 
“Fire.”  His  ball,  like  the  first  one,  was  lost;  no  one  knows  where 
it  struck.  Gumming  this  time  did  not  fire  until  about  a  second- 
and-a-half  later,  and  with  good  aim  his  ball  grazed  his  opjjonent’s 
breast  and  shattered  his  left  arm  about  midway  between  the  elbow 
and  shoulder. 

Why  should  he  on  this  as  on  the  first  occasion  receive  his  wound 
on  the  side  opposite  to  that  facing  his  enemy?  It  seemed  to  those 

35.  Letter  from  Henry  H.  Gumming  to  Major  John  B.  O’Connor,  dated 
December  1.  1822,  in  possession  of  the  author,  Augusta,  Ga.  “Elach  second 
has  a  loaded  pistol,  in  order  to  enforce  a  fair  combat  according  to  the  rules 
agreed  on;  and  if  a  principal  fires  before  the  word  or  time  agreed  on,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  fire  at  him,  and  if  such  second’s  principal  fall,  it  is  his  duty 
to  do  so."  John  Lyde  Wilson,  The  Code  of  Honor:  or  Rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Principals  and  Seconds  in  Duelling  (Charleston,  S.  C.,  1858),  24. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  46  pages. 
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who  had  the  best  opportunity  to  observe  him  that  he  turned  his 
body  so  much,  both  backwards  and  forwards,  that  they  could 
not  tell  whether  the  bullet  passed  his  back  or  his  breast. 

Without  any  formal  reconciliation,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  quarrel  should  be  considered  at  an  end.  And  so  it  was. 

Thereafter  McDuffie  continued  in  public  life,  attaining  a  po¬ 
sition  of  outstanding  eminence  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  ultimately  was  elevated  to  the  important  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  powerful  W’ays  and  Means  Committee.  He  did 
not  stand  for  re-election  in  1834.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  .Major  General  in  the  militia.  He  became  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  military  establishment  and  from  that  rime  on  was 
known  as  General  McDuffie,  even  though  he  also  served  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  South  Carolinaa  and  as  a  United  States  Senator,  becoming 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
had  the  difficult  Mexican  situation  for  handling. 

In  spite  of  several  efforts,  including  the  offer  of  a  commission 
as  major  general  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War,  to  induce 
him  to  enter  public  life.  Colonel  Cumming  preferred  to  live  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure  in  his  Augusta  home.  He  was  honored 
by  having  the  county  seat  of  Forsy-th  Count\%  Georgia,  named 
for  him,  as  a  similar  honor  was  accorded  McDuffie  when  there 
was  car\’ed  from  Columbia  County,  Georgia,  that  portion  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  named  McDuffie  County. 

Although  Cumming  and  McDuffie  were  not  reconciled  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  last  duel,  they  were  many  y^ears  later  in  Au¬ 
gusta  in  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Bones,  a  friend  of  both  gentlemen. 
General  McDuffie,  as  he  had  now  come  to  be  known,  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  and  a  continual  decline  in  health,  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  caused  by  the  ball  received  in  his  spine  at 
the  time  of  the  first  duel,  which  the  doctors  feared  to  remove 
because  of  the  possible  danger  to  McDuffie’s  life  in  doing  so. 
He  was  in  Augusta  during  his  last  days  and,  being  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  was  persuaded  by  Bones  to  lie  on  his  sofa.  Cumming 
happened  to  pass  by  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bones  suggested  that  the 
Colonel  go  in  and  speak  to  the  General,  assuring  him  that  the 
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latter  had  no  single  feeling  of  hostility  towards  him.  The  two  met 
as  though  they  had  never  been  enemies  and  exchanged  amicable 
greetings.  William  Gilmore  Sims  reports  that  Gumming,  with 
“the  tear  in  his  eye  said  to  Bones,  on  his  departure,  ‘W  hat  would  I 
not  do  or  give  to  relieve  him  from  this  cruel  suffering.’  It  was  one 
which  his  own  hand  had  inflicted  and  he  bitterly  regretted  the 
shot.”"« 

Possibly  so.  Anyw^ay,  the  episode  came  to  a  final  end  without 
bitterness  but  with  affliction  and  sorrow.  The  “Genius  of  Feu¬ 
dality”  had  prevailed;  honor  was  defended;  suffering  and  unhap¬ 
piness  was  the  price  that  was  paid. 


36.  Sabine,  Votes  on  Duels  and  Duelling,  327. 


James  Seagrove  and  the  Mission 
to  Tuckaubatchee,  1793 

By  Daniel  M.  Smith* 

IN  the  fall  of  1793  occurred  a  h’^hly  important  but  dangerous 
adventure:  an  agent  of  the  United  States  government,  James 
Seagrove,  courageously  crossed  the  Georgia  frontier  into  the 
turbulent  Creek  nation,  infested  by  Indian  outlaws,  white  rene¬ 
gades  and  scheming  Spanish  agents.  After  strenuous  efforts  and 
at  least  one  attempt  on  his  life,  Seagrove  succeeded  in  his  mission 
of  preventing  a  major  war  between  the  powerful  Creeks  and  the  as 
yet  weak  United  States.  W’hat  was  the  background  of  this  mission 
and  why  was  its  success  or  failure  so  important  to  the  United 
States? 

When  George  W  ashington  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States  under  the  newly  adopted  Constitution,  he 
assumed  a  government  which  was  weak  militarily  and  financially 
and  yet  beset  by  a  multitude  of  foreign  problems.  One  of  the 
more  serious  of  these  problems  concerned  the  Indians  of  the 
Old  Southwest,  in  an  area  claimed  both  by  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Of  the  several  tribes  inhabiting  the  area,  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  were  the  Creeks.  These  Indians  were  in  a  volatile 
and  warlike  mfiod,  enraged  by  the  pressure  and  encroachment  of 
American  settlers  from  Georgia  and  urged  on  to  resistance  by 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 
TTie  Spanish  officials  sought  to  control  the  Southwest  tribes  and 
to  use  them  as  buffers  protecting  Louisiana  against  American 
infiltration  and  pressure.  Consequently,  efforts  were  made  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Indians  by  briberv'  of  tribal  leaders  such  as  the  half- 
breed  Chief  Alexander  McGillivray  and  by  dispensing  lavish  sub¬ 
sidies  of  amis  and  supplies,  distributed  through  the  Florida  firm 
of  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company.* 

*As8i8tant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

1.  See  J.  W.  Caughey,  McGillivray  of  the  Creeks  (Norman,  Okla.,  1938), 
16-31,  117-18;  A.  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish-American  Frontier  (Boston  A 
New  York,  1927),  50-53;  M.  T.  Greenslade,  '‘William  Panton.”  in  The  Florida 
Historical  Quarterly,  XIV  (1935),  107-29. 
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To  meet  this  threat,  the  Washington  Administration  decided 
on  a  careful  policy  designed  to  enforce  existing  Indian  treaties, 
counter  foreign  intrigue  and  curtail  white  intrusions  into  Indian 
lands.  Chosen  to  apply  this  policy  in  the  Southwest  as  the  first 
federal  agent  to  the  Creek  Nation  was  James  Seagrove  of  Georgia. 

The  date  of  birth  and  early  life  of  James  Seagrove  are  still 
obscured.  The  extant  accounts  reveal  that  he  was  active  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  procuring  military  supplies  from  Cuba 
for  the  patriot  forces  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.^  After  the 
war,  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  joined  a  group  which  purchased 
1 67  2  acres  on  the  St.  Marys  River  and  founded  a  town  christened 
St.  Patricks,  changed  in  1796  to  St.  Marys.®  In  1787,  Seagrove 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  new  town  in  the  Georgia  House  of 
Representatives.  Forming  a  partnership  with  his  brother  Robert, 
James  Armstrong  and  Noble  Hardee,  Seagrove  purchased  the 
“town”  of  Coleraine,  sixty  miles  inland  on  the  St.  Marys  River, 
and  there  operated  a  mercantile  store.  From  Coleraine,  Seagrove 
and  his  business  partners  also  traded  with  the  Lower  Creeks,  se¬ 
curing  permission  from  Chief  McGillivray  to  barter  horses  within 
the  nation.^ 

In  addition  to  commercial  activity,  Seagrove  undertook  a  diplo¬ 
matic  mission  for  the  federal  government  in  1791.  Currently  serv¬ 
ing  as  customs  collector  for  the  port  of  St.  Patricks,  Seagrove 
was  dispatched  as  a  special  emissary  to  Governor  de  Quesada  of 
East  Florida,  to  seek  the  return  of  runaway  Negro  slaves.  President 
Washington,  then  on  an  official  tour  of  the  southern  states,  gave 
Governor  Telfair  of  Georgia  the  dispatches  to  be  delivered  to 
Quesada.  In  a  letter  accompanying  the  orders,  the  President  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  Seagrove’s  abilities  and  instructed  him  to 
use  his  own  discretion  in  the  negotiations  but  to  press  for  the 
return  at  least  of  all  slaves  who  had  fled  to  East  Florida  since 

2.  Joseph  Clay,  The  Letters  of  Joseph  Clay,  Merchant  of  Savannah, 
me-nss  (Savannah,  1913),  167,  173-76. 

3.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia's  Landmarks.  Memorials  and  Legends 
(2  vols.,  Atlanta,  1914),  II,  614-15;  James  T.  Vocelle,  History  of  Camden 
County,  Georgia  (Jacksonville,  Florida,  1914),  33-36. 

4.  Vocelle,  Camden  County,  43-44;  Caughey,  McGillivray,  286-88. 
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1790.®  The  mission  was  completed  by  August,  1791,  when  Que- 
sada  and  Seagrove  formally  signed  an  agreement.  Apparently  it 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  confidence  engendered  by  this  success¬ 
ful  diplomatic  undertaking  and  because  of  his  extensive  Indian 
contacts,  that  Seagrove  received  the  appointment  as  the  federal 
agent  to  the  Creeks  in  September,  1791. 

Seagrove  arrived  at  Rock  Landing  on  the  Oconee '  River  in 
October,  1791,  to  take  up  his  official  duties.  He  w'as  accompanied 
by  a  sur\'eyor,  Joseph  Ellicott,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  Captains  Roberts  and  Mills.*  His  commission  directed 
him  to  quiet  the  frontier  disturbances,  secure  the  release  of  all 
white  prisoners  held  by  the  Creeks,  and  to  survey  the  boundarv 
between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  1790  Treaty  of  New  York.  Seagrove  also  was  supplied 
with  $7,712.32  in  cash  and  $2,722.34  in  goods,  from  which  he 
was  to  bribe  judiciously  the  leading  Creek  chiefs  and  warriors. 
Finally,  Seagrove  was  enjoined  to  assure  the  Indians  that  the 
United  States  harbored  no  designs  on  their  territory  but  only 
desired  a  firm  peace  based  on  “justice  and  moderation,”  one  that 
would  bring  the  Creeks  “the  blessings  of  higher  civilization.”’ 
Since  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  American  policy  was  to 
undermine  Spanish  influence  among  the  Creeks,  Seagrove  was 
ordered  to  reside  within  the  nation.  He  never  complied  with  this 
part  of  his  instnictions,  preferring  instead  to  remain  on  the  border 
at  Rock  Landing  or  Coleraine,  from  where  he  maintained  contact 
with  the  Creeks  through  deputy  agents  resident  in  the  nation. 
Seagrove’s  failure  to  assume  residence  among  the  Creeks  caused 
charges  of  cowardice  to  be  levelled  against  him,  but  his  subse¬ 
quent  conduct  at  Tuckaubatchee  would  seem  to  have  refuted 

6.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  1748-1799 
(Boston  k  New  York.  1925),  IV,  180-81;  John  C.  Fltrpatrlck.  ed.,  The  Writ- 
ings  of  George  Washington  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  (Washington, 
1939),  XXXI.  288-90. 

€.  A.  J.  Pickett,  History  of  Alabama  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi  (Sheffield,  Ala.,  1896),  410;  Secretary  of  War  to  Joseph  EHllcott. 
September  8,  1791,  in  U.  S.  Congress,  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs 
(2  Tols.,  Washington,  1832),  I,  128. 

7.  Secretary  of  War  to  Seagrove,  February  20,  April  29,  1792,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  249-50,  253-54. 
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such  allegations  and  his  contention  that  the  chaotic  conditions 
prevailing  within  the  nation  made  residence  there  too  precarious 
was  not  implausible. 

One  of  the  first  problems  confronted  by  Seagrove  in  1791 -1792 
was  the  so-called  Bowles’  Affair.  W  illiam  Augustus  Bowles,  an 
adventurer  and  free-booter,  who  had  earlier  lived  for  a  few  years 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  returned  to  the  Florida  coast  in  1791.* 
He  seized  one  of  the  ships  of  Panton,  Leslie  and  Company  off 
the  Florida  Keys  and  gathering  around  him  certain  discontented 
Lower  Creeks,  established  himself  as  a  chief.  Bowles  capitalized 
on  the  dissatisfaction  of  most  Creeks  with  the  cession  of  the  Oconee 
lands  at  New'  York  in  the  1790  Treaty,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
gifts  he  soon  built  up  a  large  pro-British  party.  He  urged  the 
Creeks  to  ignore  the  Treaty  of  1790,  tried  to  discredit  McCiillivray, 
and  made  plans  to  create  a  Muscogee  state  independent  of  Spanish 
control.®  In  early  1792,  Bowles  and  a  party  of  Indians  seized 
Panton’s  store  at  Apalache,  using  the  goods  to  further  increase  his 
following.  Despite  his  growing  strength  and  his  direct  efforts 
to  replace  Mc(jillivrav%  who  was  first  among  the  Creek  leaders, 
no  decisive  steps  were  taken  to  crush  the  interloper.*®  The  con¬ 
fusion  and  discord  aroused  by  Bjw’les,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  the  general  Creek  opposition  to  the  Oconee  cession,  provided 
McGillivray  with  a  convenient  excuse  to  delay  the  running  of 
the  Georgia-Creek  boundar\\  Seagrove  was  therefore  forced  to 
abandon  the  boundary  project  temporarily.** 

Bowles  eventually  w^as  captured  by  Baron  Carondelet,  the  Span¬ 
ish  governor  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  but  the  confusion 
continued  as  some  of  Bowles’  followers  remained  active.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  arrival  of  Pedro  Olivier,  a  Frenchman  in  the  Spanish 
ser\'ice,  as  resident  commissary  among  the  Creeks,  complicated 
Seagrove’s  efforts.  Olivier  was  sent  to  observe  closely  McGillivray, 

iT Pickett,  Alabama,  410-13. 

9.  Lawrence  Kinnaird,  “The  Sigrnificance  of  William  Bowles’  Seizure  of 
Panton’s  Apalache  Store  In  1792,’’  In  Florida  Historical  Quarterly,  IV  (1935), 
156-92;  Caughey,  McGillivray,  47-48. 

10.  Panton  to  McGillivray,  February  9,  1792,  in  Caughey,  McOillivray, 
49-60;  William  B.  Stevens,  A  History  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1859),  451. 

11.  Secretary  of  War  to  Joseph  Ellicott,  August  11,  1792,  in  American 
State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  256. 
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whom  the  Spanish  were  beginning  to  suspect  of  treachery,  and 
to  prevent  the  implementation  of  the  Treaty  of  New  York.^* 
W'hen  Seagrove  invited  McGillivray  to  a  conference  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  question,  Carondelet  instructed  Olivier  to  accompany  Mc¬ 
Gillivray  and  block  any  possible  agreement.’^* 

During  these  first  months,  Seagrove  was  trying  to  build  a  pro- 
American  bloc  among  the  Creeks  by  pacific  talks  and  presents— 
a  policy  which  in  time  succeeded.  In  addition  to  corresponding 
with  McGillivray,  Seagrove  had  enlisted  the  half-breed  Jack  Kin- 
nard,  a  Lower  Creek  chief,  in  the  American  services  as  an  unof¬ 
ficial  deputy-agent.  Kinnard  and  another  deputy,  Timothy  Bar¬ 
nard,  enabled  Seagrove  to  counter  Spanish  propaganda  among  the 
Lower  Creeks.  In  the  spring  of  1792  a  series  of  Creek  chiefs  and 
warriors  visited  the  American  agent  at  Rock  Landing,  where  they 
listened  to  talks  and  received  presents.  In  May,  Seagrove  delivered 
a  major  speech  to  all  those  present  at  Rock  Landing,  intended  for 
general  dissemination  among  the  Creeks.  He  urged  the  Indians 
to  fulfill  the  treaty  of  1790  and  to  expel  certain  anti-American 
elements  resident  in  Creek  territory.^  Other  informal  meetings 
were  held  at  Rock  Landing  in  July,  when  over  200  Indians  came 
to  request  Seagrove’s  mediation  at  a  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held 
with  certain  dissident  Lower  Creeks.  Once  again  Seagrove  dis¬ 
tributed  gifts  freely,  feeling  that  “a  few'  thousand  dollars  applied 
in  this  may  save  a  much  greater  and  more  disagreeable  expense.”^® 
The  dispensation  of  gifts  w'as  increased  sharply  in  the  fall  of  1792, 
when  a  great  drought  caused  a  shortage  of  the  main  Creek  staple, 
com.  Seagrove  proposed  relief  measures  to  the  Washington  gov¬ 
ernment  and  on  October  1 1 ,  received  com  and  other  goods  worth 
$13,314.61  for  distribution  to  the  needy.  This  humane  act  even¬ 
tually  was  to  increase  greatly  his  influence  wdthin  the  nation. 
The  immediate  results,  however,  were  disappointing.  In  December 

12.  Carondelet  to  McGillivray,  February  6,  1792,  In  Canghey.  McOilUvray, 
307. 

13.  Carondelet  to  Olivier,  March  30,  1792,  In  Lawrence  Klnnalrd,  ed., 
Spain  in  the  MUtiisippi  Valley,  1765-1794,  American  Historical  Associatiori, 
Annual  Report,  1945,  IV,  21-22. 
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a  formal  meering  with  a  Creek  delegation  was  held  at  St.  Marys, 
but  because  of  McGillivray’s  absence  and  his  instructions  to  the 
attending  chiefs  not  to  agree  to  the  surveying  of  the  boundary, 
little  was  accomplished  beyond  the  additional  consumption  of 
supplies.  Seagrove  had  ordered  for  the  meeting  two  barrels  of 
sugar,  200  pounds  of  coffee,  a  hogshead  of  tobacco,  a  box  of 
pipes,  600  knives,  600  cotton  handkerchiefs,  100  pieces  of  linen 
cloth,  200  hats  and  feathers,  1000  yards  of  leggin  cloth,  and  6 
hogsheads  of  rum,  all  of  which  were  used  up  or  taken  away  by  the 
Indians.^* 

E^rly  in  the  following  year,  Seagrove’s  burden  was  lightened 
when  Chief  McGillivray  died  of  fever  and  other  complications, 
at  Pensacola  on  February  17,  1793.”  Although  accused  by  many 
of  deceit  and  treachery,  it  would  seem  that  only  McGillivray’s 
diplomatic  tightrope  act  had  saved  his  people  thusfar  from  dis¬ 
memberment  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Spain  had  no  one  of 
equal  abilin*  with  which  to  replace  him  and  as  a  result  was  forced 
thereafter  to  rely  on  a  Frenchman,  Milford,  a  former  associate 
of  McGillivray’s. 

A  major  difficulty  confronting  Seagrove  in  1793 
the  effects  of  the  Northern  Indian  war  on  the  Creeks.  The  defeat 
of  General  St.  Clair  by  the  Northwest  Indians  on  November  4, 
1791,  had  aroused  American  fears  that  the  southwestern  tribes 
might  join  the  war.  This  danger  was  emphasized  when  in  late 
1792  a  group  of  9  Shawnee  warriors,  bringing  their  white  scalps 
along,  arrived  among  the  Creeks  to  urge  an  alliance.  Many  young 
Creek  warriors  were  eager  to  join  the  frolic,  particularly  those 
from  the  more  easily  agitated  Lower  Creek  towns.  The  recent 
Treaty  of  Nogales,  in  which  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  Spain,  along  with  the  increasingly  ag¬ 
gressive  moves  of  Governor  Carondelet  of  Louisiana,  made  the 
danger  of  a  general  war  anything  but  remote.'*  Seagrove,  how¬ 
ever,  optimistically  viewed  a  general  war  as  unlikely,  for  he  be- 
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lieved  that  he  had  by  now  won  over  a  considerable  group  of 
Creeks  to  the  American  side.  Nevertheless,  he  was  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  the  Shawnees  among  the  Creeks  and  he  held  them 
at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  subsequent  wave  of  raids  along 
the  Georgia  border.  Seagrove  sought  to  have  the  Shawnee  emis¬ 
saries  expelled  from  the  nation  and  in  a  circular  to  the  chiefs  on 
February  20,  pointed  out  that  otherwise  border  depredations  might 
be  incited,  which  would  be  followed  promptly  by  retaliation  from 
Georgia.  The  circular  argued  that  even  then  a  large  army  was 
being  prepared  under  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  that  affairs 
would  soon  be  settled  in  the  northern  area.  Seagrove  offered  a 
head  prize  of  a  horse  load  of  goods  for  each  Shawnee  delivered 
alive  at  Rock  Landing  and,  humanely  motivated,  only  one-half 
load  for  each  scalp.*®  His  deputy  agents  were  instructed  to  move 
about  the  nation,  attend  all  council  meetings  and  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  Shawnees.  These  actions  were  successful  and 
by  April,  1793,  the  nine  Shawnees  had  been  expelled.^ 

While  the  affair  of  the  Shawnees  was  being  settled,  a  series 
of  Creek  border  depredations  began.  In  March,  a  group  of  thirty 
Chehaw's  raided  Robert  Seagrove’s  store  at  Coleraine,  killing  John 
Fleming,  the  storekeeper,  and  Daniel  .Moffit,  a  traveling  salesman.®* 
The  party  was  pursued  as  far  as  Burnt  Fort,  where  three  men  and 
a  girl  were  found  “inhumanly  butchered.”  Shortly  thereafter  an¬ 
other  party  raided  the  Oconee  below’  Rock  Landing  and  killed 
the  Richard  Thrasher  family  of  four.  Mrs.  Thrasher  was  reported 
to  have  jumped  into  the  river  for  safety,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
but  “received  a  ball  in  her  head,  turned  over  and  sank  beneath  the 
waters.”®®  A  number  of  lesser  raids  followed,  mostly  horse  and 
cattle-stealing  operations.  Seagrove  blamed  the  disturbances  on 
the  activities  of  the  Spanish  agents  in  the  territory,  whom  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  inspiring  a  white  trader  among  the  Creeks,  James  Burges, 
to  lead  the  raids.  Most  of  the  raiding  parties  seemed  to  come  from 
the  Lower  towns  of  Chehaw,  Uchee,  Broken  Arrowy  Coweta,  and 
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Big  Tallassee.”  Actually,  the  causes  of  the  raids  probably  lay  in 
the  confused  jockeying  for  power  among  the  three  Creek  blocs— 
that  is,  the  pro-Spanish  group  led  by  the  Spanish  agents  William 
Panton  and  Olivier,  the  pro-American  group  led  by  Seagrove,  and 
the  pro-British  group  led  by  the  adventurer  Bowles,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  George  Welbank,  As  McGillivray,  shortly  before  his 
death,  had  aptly  said,  “It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  are  distracted, 
when  they  are  tampered  with  on  every  side;  and  myself  in  the 
situation  of  a  keeper  of  Bedlam  and  nearly  fit  for  an  inhabitant.”’^ 
Seagrove  sent  a  message  to  the  Creek  nation  demanding  that  the 
guilty  criminals  be  immediately  turned  over  for  punishment.  Jack 
Kinnard  stated  to  Panton  in  a  letter  that  Seagrove  “has  informed 
them  that  his  powers  of  treating  with  them  have  been  suspended 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  the  first  conference 
he  will  have  with  them  will  be  at  the  point  of  the  cannon.”" 

The  occurrence  of  these  raids  upset  Seagrove’s  plan  to  enter 
the  nation  in  the  spring  of  1793.  His  demand  for  punishment  of 
the  guilty  Creeks  naturally  created  resentment  among  their  num¬ 
erous  relatives,  and  in  addition,  retaliation  by  Georgia  was  almost 
inevitable.  Under  the  circumstances  nothing  remained  but  to  defer 
a  visit  and  weather  the  storm,  particularly  as  Seagrove’s  deputies 
within  the  nation  informed  him  that  their  own  lives  were  being 
threatened  daily. 

By  June  the  situation  had  improved  as  Seagrove’s  tactics  began 
to  produce  results.  A  general  Creek  Council  of  chiefs  at  Tuckau- 
batchce  agreed  to  arrest  and  deliver  the  criminals  and  at  the  same 
time  invited  Seagrove  to  enter  the  nation."  David  Cornell,  the 
nephew  of  the  influential  Chief,  Alexander  Cornell,  was  sent  with 
McDonald,  a  white  “runner”  of  Barnard’s,  to  escort  Seagrove  into 
the  nation.  McDonald  entered  Coleraine  alone  on  June  30,  report¬ 
ing  to  the  federal  garrison  there  that  his  Indian  guides  had  evi- 
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dently  deserted  him,  taking  with  them  his  reports  from  the  nation. 
The  soldiers  immediately  left  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  found 
them  about  lo  miles  away,  headed  for  the  station.  The  Indians 
were  startled  by  the  soldiers  and  turned  to  flee,  whereupon  the 
soldiers  opened  fire,  killing  David  Cornell  and  a  young  boy.  The 
other  two  escaped.  It  was  subsequently  learned  that  McDonald 
had  told  the  Indians  to  remain  well  behind  him,  supposedly  to 
avoid  attacks  by  the  Georgia  militia  who  were  in  the  area.”  The 
entire  affair  looked  as  if  McDonald  had  deliberately  sought  to 
cause  trouble,  and  Seagrove  promptly  arrested  him  and  promised 
the  relatives  of  Cornell  that  the  guilty  would  be  punished.  This 
assurance  quieted  the  Creeks  and  a  few  months  later  their  invita¬ 
tion  to  Seagrove  to  enter  the  nation  was  repeated. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  useful  to  examine  Seagrove’s  official 
relations  with  the  state  of  Georgia.  Under  the  old  colonial  charter, 
Georgia  had  received  the  usual  sea  to  sea  grant  and  consequently 
laid  claim  to  the  area  occupied  by  the  Creeks.  The  officers  of  the 
state  contended  that  the  federal  government  had  violated  state 
sovereignty  in  the  1790  Treaty  of  New  York  which  had  guaran¬ 
teed  Creek  territorial  integrity,  and  the  state  insisted  that  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Creeks  could  not  be  recognized  unless  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Georgia  were  present.  Furthermore,  Georgia  had  made 
three  so-called  treaties  with  a  few  Creek  chiefs  in  1783,  1785, 
and  1786,  which  ceded  extensive  lands  to  the  state,  and  these 
treaties  had  been  ignored  by  both  the  United  States  government 
and  the  Creek  nation.  Consequently,  Georgia  officials  looked  with 
distrust  upon  Seagrove,  who  as  federal  Indian  agent  was  charged 
with  implementing  the  Treaty  of  1790. 

The  Indian  border  raids  were  nor  one-sided;  while  some  lawless 
Creeks  committed  border  crimes,  numerous  lawless  Georgians  in¬ 
truded  into  indisputably  Creek  lands,  ranging  their  cattle  and 
destroying  the  game.  In  addition,  a  number  of  white  renegades 
and  outlaws  sought  refuge  in  the  Creek  countrv'  and  carried  on 
traffic  in  stolen  horses  and  Negro  slaves.**  .Most  Georgians  viewed 
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the  matter  as  being  entirely  the  Indians’  fault  and  concluded  that 
only  a  military  curative  would  suffice.  Seagrove  wrote  Governor 
Telfair  urging  cooperation  and  the  restraint  of  retaliatory  raids, 
but  earned  only  the  condemnation  of  being  pro-Creek  for  his 
efforts— in  fact,  Telfair  refused  to  answer  his  letters,  saying  that 
he  had  never  been  informed  by  the  central  government  of  Sea- 
grove’s  appointment. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1793,  Governor  Telfair  called  a  council 
of  the  state’s  militia  officers  at  Augusta  to  consider  counter  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  Creeks.  A  force  of  seven  hundred  cavalrymen 
was  then  dispatched  to  invade  the  Indian  country.  The  campaign 
failed,  however,  because  upon  reaching  the  Ocmulgee  River 
supplies  were  soon  exhausted  and  internal  quarrels  developed  over 
tactics,  so  that  the  entire  force  returned  without  having  accom¬ 
plished  anytfiing  beyond  the  burning  of  a  few  shacks.™  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  the  meantime  had  warned  Georgia  officials 
of  the  complication  of  a  general  Indian  war,  but  Telfair,  under 
pressure  f“om  discontented  frontier  settlers,  refused  to  abandon 
his  military  plans.  Consequently,  the  state  militia  w'as  enlarged 
and  sTnall  groups  dispersed  along  the  frontiers. 

On  September  3,  Seagrove  had  a  private  conference  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Telfair  in  Augusta,  attended  also  by  Captain  Freeman,  the 
War  Department  obser\er  in  Georgia.  Seagrove  informed  the 
governor  of  his  intention  to  enter  the  Creek  nation  on  September 
10,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Henry 
Knox,  and  requested  that  military  measures  be  delayed  pending 
the  completion  of  his  mission.  Telfair  uncooperatively  replied 
that  the  state  was  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  the 
unfriendly  Creek  towns,  as  “the  depradations  of  the  Creeks  had 
been  such  as  to  irritate  the  people,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  restrain  them  from  immediate  offensive  war.”  The  gover¬ 
nor  then  announced  that  he  had  contracted  for  supplies  for  a 
force  of  4,000  militia,  to  be  drawn  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  When  Seagrove  urged  that  a  Creek  war  would  probably 
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become  a  general  Indian  war,  to  which  the  federal  government 
was  unalterably  opposed,  and  that  he  would  therefore  persist  in 
his  peace  mission,  Telfair  remained  obdurate  and  insisted  that 
such  a  mission  would  be  useless  and  that  the  only  cure  was  a 
military  one.*® 

W  hile  Seagrove  was  in  Augusta,  a  Captain  Stokes  and  13  state 
militiamen  crossed  the  Ocmulgee  River  and  attacked  four  peaceful 
Indians  who  were  hunting  in  the  area,  killing  three  and  taking 
a  wav  as  spoils  their  deer  skins  and  rifles.*^  This  attack  frightened 
away  the  Indian  chiefs  who  had  planned  to  meet  Seagrove  at  the 
Ocmulgee  on  September  10,  so  again  the  plans  for  his  entry  had 
to  be  postponed.  On  the  9th  of  September,  as  he  journeyed  to¬ 
ward  the  border,  Seagrove  and  Captain  Freeman  were  surprised 
to  be  met  by  a  party  of  federal  troops  thirty  miles  from  Rock 
Landing.  The  guard  came  to  meet  them  in  response  to  alarming 
reports  that  armed  white  parties  were  out,  waylaying  the  roads 
to  shoot  Seagrove  on  sight.  Seagrove  wrote  the  W’ar  Department 
later  that  “I  could  plainly  discover,  before  1  left  Augusta,  that 
the  business  of  peace  which  I  was  going  on,  was  very  disagreeable 
to  many,  even  in  that  metropolis,  and  was  informed  that  I  should 
meet  with  insult,  and  perhaps  worse,  if  I  attempted  going  to  this 
place.”**  Information  continued  to  come  in  to  Rock  Landing 
which  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  frontier  people  were  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  peace  being  made  with  the  Creeks  on  any 
terms  and  that  militia  parties  were  patrolling  between  the  Oconee 
and  Ocmulgee  Rivers  with  orders  to  intercept  Seagrove  if  he 
tried  to  carry  out  his  planned  entry.  James  Aiken,  an  interpreter 
and  messenger  for  Seagrove,  stopped  at  the  village  of  W'hite  Ponds 
on  his  way  to  Rock  Landing  with  Seagrove’s  horses.  Here  he  was 
met  with  insult  from  several  of  the  inhabitants,  who  reportedly 
declared  that  “they  would  kill  the  Agent  as  soon  as  any  Indian.”** 

While  Seagrove  remained  at  Rock  Landing  awaiting  develop- 
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ments,  he  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Telfair,  stating  Geor¬ 
gia’s  terms  for  peace.  These  were  that  all  white  prisoners  be  re¬ 
leased,  stolen  property  restored,  13  specified  Indians  turned  over 
to  Georgia  for  execution,  and  that  ten  principal  chiefs  be  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Georgia  as  hostages  to  ensure  Creek  preservation  of 
peace.  Telfair’s  letter  concluded  with  the  declaration,  “That 
under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  for  the  security  of 
this  state,  the  government  of  Georgia  cannot  recognize  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  peace  without  having  commissioners  at  the  treaty.’’** 
On  September  22,  a  party  of  88  Georgia  militia,  led  by  Colonels 
Alexander,  Lamar,  and  .Melton,  crossed  the  Oconee  and  attacked 
the  Creek  town  of  Little  Oakfuskee  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
killing  six  men  and  taking  as  prisoners  eight  women  and  children.** 
This  town  w^as  under  the  rule  of  the  \\’hite  Lieutenant  of  the 
Oakfuskees,  long  a  friend  of  Seagrove  and  the  Americans,  so  its 
destruction  necessarily  aroused  the  anger  of  many  hitherto  friend¬ 
ly  Creeks.  In  early  October  two  more  militia  expeditions  were 
reported  to  be  preparing  further  raids  in  the  Ocmulgee  area.  On 
October  25,  130  militiamen  attacked  the  Chehaw  town  on  the 
Flint  River,  but  allegedly  were  driven  off  with  2  dead  anti  1 
wounded  by  the  town’s  defenders  of  16  Creek  warriors  and  4 
Negroes.** 

These  attacks  probably  would  have  precipitated  a  general  war 
but  for  the  counter  measures  of  Seagrove.  He  sent  his  deputy 
Barnard  into  the  nation  in  September,  who  distributed  talks  to 
the  various  Creek  chiefs,  carefully  pointing  out  that  the  raids  by 
the  Georgia  militia  were  not  supponed  by  the  federal  government 
which  still  desired  peace  with  the  Indians.  The  W  arrior  King 
of  the  Cussetahs  held  a  Lower  Creek  Council,  w'hich  decided 
that  retaliation  should  be  delayed  pending  Seagrove’s  arrival,  and 
a  council  of  the  upper  towns  at  Tuckaubatchee  on  October  17 
repeated  the  earlier  invitation  to  Seagrove.  He  then  prepared 
to  depart  in  early  November,  despite  the  lack  of  a.ssurance  that 
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Georgia  would  not  endanger  his  life  by  further  raids  while  he 
was  in  the  nation. 

The  repeated  threats  which  had  been  made  against  his  life  by 
some  members  of  the  militia  and  the  presence  of  several  armed 
militia  parties  beyond  the  Oconee,  caused  Seagrove  to  (.ake  an 
armed  escort  of  13  cavalry  when  he  left  for  the  nation  on  No¬ 
vember  5.*’  On  the  west  side  of  the  Ocmulgee  he  was  met  by 
1 30  chiefs  and  warriors,  who  escorted  him  with  pomp  to  Cussetah. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  the  house  of  the  Bird-tail  King,  and 
on  November  15,  Seagrove  was  formally  received  by  the  people 
of  the  town,  being  saluted  by  “several  discharges  of  anillery  and 
drums  beating.”  From  here  the  party  journeyed  to  Tuckaubatchee, 
the  Creek  “capital,”  where  on  November  23,  Seagrove  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  full  council  of  the  nation.  He  reported  to  the  War 
Department,  “My  reception  did  not  appear  accompanied  with 
that  warmth  of  expression  or  apparent  friendship  I  met  within 
the  Cussetahs.”  Small  wonder,  since  this  group  contained  large 
numbers  of  the  disaffected  Lower  Creeks,  friends  of  the  criminals 
whose  lives  Seagrove  demanded  as  forfeit,  and  relatives  of  the 
murdered  David  Cornell.  In  addition,  the  Spanish  agent  Olivier 
was  present,  who  only  a  few  months  previously  had  been  urging 
the  Creeks  to  exterminate  the  American  interlopers. 

Overcoming  his  apprehensions,  Seagrove  made  a  speech  to  the 
Council  of  Chiefs  which  lasted  most  of  the  day.  As  he  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  VV'ar,  “I  left  nothing  unsaid  that  could  favor 
the  cause  of  my  country,  and  though  standing  on  dangerous 
ground  and  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  both  white  and 
red,  yet  these  things  did  not  in  the  smallest  degree  prevent  my 
speaking  in  plain  and  decided  terms.”**  Seagrove  pointed  out  to 
the  assembled  chiefs  the  many  infractions  of  the  Treaty  of  New 
York  since  its  inception,  and  demanded  that  the  nation  live  up 
to  its  commitments  to  the  United  States  and  make  reparations  to 
Georgia,  on  pain  of  war.  Such  plain  talk  was  rather  dangerous, 
since  Seagrove  w’as  merely  one  unarmed  white  man  among  a 

37.  Seagrove  to  Secretary  of  War,  November  5,  1793,  ibid.,  469. 

38.  November  30,  1793,  ibid.,  471-72. 
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mulritude  of  Indians  not  noted  for  qualities  of  patience  or  re¬ 
straint. 

The  Creek  Council  remained  in  session  for  48  hours,  in  heated 
discussion  of  Seagrove’s  speech  and  demands.  It  was  then  that 
the  agent’s  long  and  patient  labors  to  construct  a  pro-American 
bloc  produced  results,  for  most  of  the  Creek  chiefs  urged  com¬ 
pliance  and  the  Council  formally  accepted  the  terms:  all  white 
prisoners  were  to  be  released,  stolen  Negro  slaves  returned, 
criminals  implicated  in  the  border  crimes  were  to  be  punished, 
and  efforts  were  to  be  made  to  prevent  future  depredations.  In 
return,  Seagrove  once  more  assured  the  Creeks  that  the  killers 
of  David  Cornell  would  be  punished  and  that  the  raids  of  the 
Georgia  militia  would  be  stopped— a  promise  easily  made  but  dif¬ 
ficult  of  fulfillment.  A  commission  composed  of  the  W’hite  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Oakfuskees,  the  Mad  Dog  of  the  Tuckaubatchees 
and  the  Hallowing  King  of  the  Cussetahs,  was  then  appointed  to 
arrange  the  details  with  Seagrove. 

Immediately  after  the  Council  session,  the  Spanish  Agent  Olivier 
approached  Seagrove  and  expressed  pleasure  at  the  American’s 
speech  to  the  chiefs.  Olivier  then  proffered  Seagrove  his  Spanish 
credentials,  which  he  asserted  directed  him  to  “act  in  all  things’’ 
toward  the  United  States  “with  friendship.’’®*  Seagrove  glanced 
at  Olivier’s  credentials  and  returned  them  without  comment,  mak¬ 
ing  no  move  to  extend  a  similar  courtesy.  The  Indians  apparently 
noticed  the  affront  by  Seagrove,  for  a  Spanish  agent  reporting 
to  Governor  Carondelet  complained  rhetorically,  “Is  it  possible 
that  an  officer  of  the  Great  King  should  stoop  to  this  degree 
before  a  republican  who  was  still  a  rebel  yesterday? 

Shortly  thereafter,  while  Seagrove  was  congratulating  himself 
on  a  job  well  done,  a  surprise  attack  on  his  life  took  place.  A  party 
of  Lower  Creeks,  led  by  the  Old  Tallassee  King,  who  hated 
Seagrove  because  of  his  demands  for  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
Chief’s  men  implicated  in  the  Trader’s  Hill  massacre,  surrounded 
Seagrove’s  house  in  Tuckaubatchee  one  night.  Seagrove  escaped 
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through  a  window  and  fled  to  a  nearby  pond  for  safety.  Here 
he  “remained  all  night,  up  to  his  waist  in  cold  water,  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  scented  out,  dragged  forth  and  put  to  death.”^* 
Happily,  in  the  morning  the  W  hite  Lieutenant  and  others  per¬ 
suaded  the  Old  Tallassee  King  to  call  off  his  men. 

Seagrove  remained  at  Tuckaubatchee  until  April,  1794,  super¬ 
vising  the  restoration  of  prisoners  and  stolen  property.  His  speeches 
and  gifts  caused  the  Spanish  agent  to  write  Governor  Carondelet 
that  he  was  afraid  the  Americans  would  be  victorious  because  of 
the  quantity  of  their  presents.**  Seagrove’s  mission  had  indeed 
been  successful  despite  the  heavy  odds  against  him— Federal  weak¬ 
ness,  Spanish  intrigue,  and  Georgia  interference— and  he  had  re¬ 
futed  all  charges  that  he  remained  outside  the  nation  because  of 
cowardice.  He  had  taken  over  his  duties  as  Agent  at  a  time  when 
Spanish  control  of  the  Creeks  was  almost  absolute  and  when  a 
general  Indian  war  seemed  daily  imminent.  By  patient  work, 
demonstrating  both  firmness  and  a  sense  of  justice,  he  was  able 
by  the  end  of  1793  to  elevate  the  United  States  to  a  position  of 
dominancy  over  the  Creeks.  The  peace  signed  at  Tuckaubatchee 
was  not  perfect  and  future  troubles  were  to  occur  in  the  years 
after  1793.  However,  Creek  depredations  against  Georgia  ceased 
for  several  years  and  the  possibility  of  a  more  lasting  peace  was 
preserved. 


41.  Pickett,  Alabama,  435-36. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  OLMSTEAD 

Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  VI 

My  first  service  as  a  Confederate  Officer  was  at  Fort  Pulaski  to 
which  post  I  went  as  second  in  command  to  Col  Hugh  Mercer  in  the 
Spring  of  i86i.  The  life  there  was  monotonous  with  little  to  do  save 
to  study  Heavy  Artillery  books  and  Army  Regulations,  to  drill  the 
men  at  the  guns  and  to  perfect  them  in  Infantiy*  tactics.  The  higher 
officers  had  likewise  to  pay  close  attention  to  matters  pertaining  to 
hygiene,  the  proper  preparation  of  food  and  the  disposal  of  garbage, 
regard  to  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  the  quarters  of  the  men  and  to 
their  regularity  in  bathing  &c  &c. 

Matters  like  this  may  sound  strangely  to  you  as  a  part  of  an  of¬ 
ficer’s  duty  but  looking  after  them  most  closely  at  a  Mixed  Post 
where  a  large  number  of  men  herd  together  in  narrow  quarters,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health.  Even  w  here  troops 
are  out  in  the  open,  attention  to  such  details  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance,  indispensible  in  fact;  the  efficiency  of  a  command  depends 
upon  them  to  a  degree  you  can  scarcely  imagine.  At  the  Fort  Col 
Mercer  made  them  my  special  charge  and  it  pleases  me  to  remember 
that  all  through  that  summer  we  had  no  sickness  to  speak  of. 

Everv  morning  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  quarters  of  each 
Company  by  its  Captain,  but  on  Sundays  the  Colonel  with  his  staff 
in  full  uniform  took  a  hand  at  the  business.  The  battalion  was  formed 
on  the  parade  and  condition  of  every’  man  carefully  looked  into,  his 
person,  his  clothing  and  his  arms.  Then  they  would  be  dismissed 
to  the  C^asemates  to  await  inspection  of  quarters  while  the  Colonel 
started  on  an  entire  round  of  the  Fort  beginning  with  the  Quarter- 
Master,  Commissary  and  Ordnance  departments,  the  Hospital  and 
the  Company  kitchens.  At  that  time  our  cooks  were  all  Negroes  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  strong  measures  had  to  he  used  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  If  a  kitchen  did  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  Authority  the  Cook  was  promptly  laid  over  a  brass  drum  and  a 
good  paddling  administered  with  a  shingle  while  his  associates  stood 
grinning  around.  The  efficaciousness  of  this  plan  is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  it  had  to  be  resorted  to  only  twice  that  I  can  remember; 
it  broke  no  bones  but  ensured  clean  kitchens.  I  recommend  the  method 
to  housekeepers  with  inefficient  or  careless  servants. 

The  river  was  free  all  that  summer  and  autumn  so  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting  food  supply  in  plenty  from  the 
city.  Our  water  was  from  cement  lined  cisterns  deep  down  in  the 
foundatif>ns  of  the  Fort;  they  were  supplied  by  the  rain  that  fell 
upon  the  parapets  and  filtered  through  to  the  vallevs  between  the 
Casemate  arches  and  thence  by  pipes  to  the  cisterns;  it  was  very  pure 
and  sweet  never  occasioning  any  sickness  that  I  was  aware  of.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  the  question  of  adding  to  this  supply  came  perilously 
near  causing  the  loss  of  my  life.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  officers 
quarters  was  a  long  colonnade  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with 
metal,  and  from  this  leaders  ran  down  some  of  the  columns  to  dis¬ 
charge  rain  water  onto  the  parade.  One  afternoon  during  a  heavy 
downpour  the  Colonel  and  I  were  sitting  in  this  colonnade  discussing 
the  subject  of  increasing  the  flow'  to  the  cisterns  as  we  watched  the 
countless  gallons  of  good  water  going  to  waste.  He  said  to  me 
“We  ought  to  make  some  arrangements  to  save  that;  suppose  you 
catch  a  little  of  it  .Major  and  let  us  see  how  it  tastes.”  Complying 
to  his  request  1  stepped  into  my  room  picked  up  a  tin  dipper  and 
had  nearly  gotten  to  the  door  when  an  undefinable  impulse  made  me 
turn  back,  go  to  the  washstand  again,  put  down  the  dipper  and  take 
up  a  gla-ss  tumbler  instead.  I  call  it  an  “impulse”  for  there  w'as  no 
thought  about  it;  it  was  just  as  though  some  power  had  guided  me 
without  volition  of  my  own  -  as  I  reverently  believe  to  have  been 
the  case.  At  all  events,  the  act  saved  my  life.  .\s  I  stopped  to  catch 
in  the  glass  some  of  the  water  pK)uring  from  the  leader,  a  terrific 
stroke  of  lightning  shattered  the  flagstaff  on  the  parapet  above  into 
a  thousand  fragments,  then  made  its  wav  to  the  tin  roof  and  down 
the  leader  tearing  up  the  ground  within  a  foot  or  two  of  mv  body; 
had  metal  been  in  my  hand  instead  of  non-conducting  glass  1  should 
certainly  have  been  killed.  The  shock  was  very  great,  depriving  me 
of  consciousness  for  a  while.  On  coming  to  I  found  myself  Tying 
upon  the  pavement  some  ten  feet  from  where  I  had  been  standing 
but  whether  thrown  there  or  whether  I  jumped  and  fell  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  A  severe  stomach  trouble  came  upon  me  instantly 
and  kept  me  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days  but  there  were  no  other 
ill  results. 

The  First  Georgia  Regulars  of  which  your  Uncle  Charles  J  W  illiams 
was  Colonel,  was  stationed  on  Tybee  Island  that  summer  and  I  went 
down  one  day  to  see  him;  the  last  time  we  ever  met.  .My  very  dear 
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friend,  John  Patton,  was  a  Captain  in  that  Regiment  and  him  also 
I  saw  no  more;  he  was  killed  at  South  Mountain  Maryland  in  the 
following  year.  When  the  Regulars  went  to  Virginia,  Tybee  was 
garrisoned  by  Companies  from  our  own  Regiment.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  sent  to  take  a  Company  of  the  Guards  to  relieve  the  Phoenix 
Riflemen  who  had  been  on  dut\'  there  for  some  little  time.  We  went 
down  in  an  old  steam  lighter  that  used  to  plv’  about  the  harbor,  the 
“Robert  Habersham,”  a  craft  whose  engines  were  prettv’  well  worn 
out.  She  was  of  what  we  used  to  call  “the  wheelbarrow  pattern”  with 
one  big  paddle  wheel  at  the  stem;  about  as  cumbrous  and  slow  a  boat 
as  could  be  found.  There  was  no  wharf  at  Tvbee  so  the  steamer 
was  anchored  out  in  the  Roads  r.nd  the  men  were  rowed  ashore  in  a 
small  boat  a  few  at  a  time.  This  took  quite  a  while  but  the  Guards 
were  all  safelv'  landed.  .Meantime  however  the  afternoon  had  slipf)ed 
awav  and  when  the  Riflemen  were  ready  to  embark  night  was 
falling.  The  tide  was  running  out  like  a  millrace  and  a  strong  wind 
blowing  in  from  the  ocean  caused  a  heavy  sea  to  rise  that  made  the 
process  of  embarkation  distinctly  dangerous.  I  went  out  on  one  of 
the  first  boats  reaching  the  steamer  in  safety,  as  did  two  or  more 
boat  loads  besides.  At  last  there  came  a  boat  in  which  the  men  were 
so  much  alarmed  that  they  lost  their  heads  completely.  As  they  came 
alongside  of  the  steamer  they  all  sprang  to  their  feet  each  tr\  ing  to 
get  on  board  first.  In  an  instant  the  little  craft  careened,  filled  with 
water,  turned  bottom  upwards  and  the  men  were  all  struggling  in 
the  water.  Some  were  saved  by  ropes  thrown  from  the  steamer, 
some  w'ere  drowned  before  our  eyes,  and  yet  others  who  were  good 
swimmers  made  for  the  shore  while  the  boat  with  one  figure  clinging 
to  its  bottom  floated  off  in  the  darkness  toward  the  sea.  Among  the 
swimmers  was  a  man  named  Charles  Law  who  was  a  perfect  duck  in 
the  water;  he  had  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  heavy  accoutre¬ 
ments  and  was  easily  assured  of  safetv'  for  himself  when  he  heard 
a  faint  voice  calling  from  the  dark  in  the  direction  of  the  boat. 
“Charlie  dont  leave  me.”  Without  a  moments  hesitation  the  gallant 
fellow  turned  his  face  outward  once  more,  swam  out  where  the  voi'^e 
of  his  friend  had  called,  took  place  beside  him  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  floated  with  it  in  the  darkness  out  to  the  sea,  facing  what 
appeared  to  be  certain  death  rather  than  desert  a  comrade.  Meanwhile 
there  were  anxious  hearts  upon  the  “Habersham”  for  the  prospect 
of  getting  her  staned  out  on  the  rescue  search  in  time  to  save  life, 
appeared  slim  enough.  The  anchor  was  down,  steam  was  low  in  the 
boilers  the  fires  nearly  out  and  the  old  craft  at  best  slow  and  un- 
weildy.  But  willing  hands  went  energetically  to  work,  soon  the 
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fires  were  blazing  on  the  grate-bars,  the  gauge  marked  rising  steam, 
the  anchor  was  lifted,  and  in  a  little  over  half  an  hour  we  were  under 
headway  pointed  for  the  ocean.  It  was  black  dark  and  progress 
necessarily  slow  and  careful  for  there  were  no  lights  or  beacons  to 
guide  the  mariner  on  the  Southern  coast  at  that  time.  Moreover  we 
could  not  go  too  far  out  because  of  the  danger  of  being  captured 
by  blockading  vessels  beyond  the  bar.  The  keenest  lookout  failed 
to  discover  any  sign  of  the  missing  men  and  we  were  upon  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  search  when  the  moon  arose  and  cast  a  broad  beam 
of  light  over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Right  in  that  shining  track  a  black 
speck  was  visible  which,  as  we  approached  it,  proved  to  be  the  boat 
with  the  two  men  clinging  [to]  it.  A  cherrv’  answer  came  from  Law 
as  the  two  were  hailed,  but  the  other  man  (whose  name  I  have  for¬ 
gotten)  was  silent,  almost  exhausted  by  his  long  immersion  in  the 
water.  He  was  of  frail  physique,  unable  to  swim,  and  but  for  the 
comforting  and  helpful  companionship  of  his  friend  would  certainly 
have  perished  long  before  we  could  reach  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
both  were  lifted  on  board  and  taken  to  the  warmth  of  the  engine 
room  and  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  anchorage. 

I  have  always  thought  this  incident  unsurpassed  as  an  exhibition  of 
unselfish  and  uncalculating  bravery  and  I  am  glad  that  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  witness  it.  Mr  Joe  Solomons  the  druggist  was  on  board  the  Haber¬ 
sham  w  ith  me  at  the  time;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  re¬ 
members  these  details  as  vividly  as  I  do.  For  half  a  mile,  as  the  boat 
floated  out,  her  course  w’as  parallel  to  Tvbee  beach  and  at  anv  point  in 
that  distance  Law  could  easily  have  sw'um  to  shore  had  he  chosen 
to  consult  personal  safety  rather  than  the  promptings  of  his  own 
brave  and  generous  heart,  but  it  was  a  case  of  “noblesse  oblige”— 
a  nobiliu'  imparted  by  God  which  he  could  not  betray.  I  asked  him  as 
he  sat  by  the  furnace  fire  drying  his  clothes,  “Law,  did  you  not 
know  that  if  you  passed  Tybee  Point  there  was  no  hope  for  you?” 
“Yes  Major,”  the  gallant  fellow’  replied.  “I  knew  that  we  were  as 
good  as  dead  men  if  we  went  by  there,  but  I  couldn’t  leave  the  old 
chap.”  And  so  he  remained  cheering,  sustaining,  helping,  until  when 
hope  had  vanished  relief  came. 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  to  command  the  Post  at  Tybee  Island 
and  remained  there  two  or  three  months.  Your  Uncle  Charlie  Way 
was  stationed  there  then;  he  was  captain  of  a  battery  of  Mountain 
Artillerx’  that  it  was  thought  might  be  useful  in  repelling  boat  attacks. 
I  cannot  recall  the  regular  name  of  the  organisation  but  it  was  known 
on  the  Island  as  “The  Jackass  Artillerx”— a  soubriquet  that  was  bitterly 
resented  though  vainly  so. 
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Tybee  was  my  first  independent  command  and  1  carried  to  it  an 
anxious  heart  for  it  was  an  extreme  outpost  and  news  was  rumored 
all  through  the  summer  that  an  expeditionary  force  was  being 
formed  at  the  North  to  attack  some  point  on  the  Georgia  or  South 
Carolina  coast.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  a  few  companies  and 
we  had  but  tu  o  or  three  heavy  guns  in  position  near  the  old  Martello 
Tower  at  the  Point.  The  men  were  camped  close  by  and  pickets  were 
kept  up  along  the  whole  length  of  the  beach  down  to  the  Southern 
end  of  the  Island.  I  used  to  ride  that  beach  at  ever\'  hour  of  the  night 
and  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  felt  more  lonely  than  in  the 
^performance  of  that  dutw  The  pickets  were  about  a  mile  part  and 
js  I  rode  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  black  night,  with  the  bare 
sand  dunes  on  one  hand  and  the  rolling  waves  of  the  ocean  upon  the 
other  I  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  Universe.  It  was  necessary 
however  to  let  the  men  see  that  they  were  under  supervision.  There 
were  other  nocturnal  visitors  to  the  beach  besides  mvself— the  men 
of  your  Uncle’s  Company  captured  one  night  a  huge  turtle  weighing 
something  like  two  hundred  pounds  that  had  come  out  of  the  sea  to  lay 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  Of  course  we  all  had  turtle  soup  and  turtle 
steaks  galore  but  the  meat  was  coarse  and  oily,  not  comparable 
to  that  of  the  smaller  species. 

In  the  early  autumn  Col  .Mercer  was  app>ointed  a  Brigadier  General 
by  the  Confederate  Government  and  put  in  charge  of  'the  Militaiy’ 
District  of  Gef)rgia  while  I  succeeded  him  in  command  of  Fort 
Pulaski. 

Not  long  after  this  change  we  heard  from  the  Northern  expedition, 
which  attacked  Port  Royal  on  the  Carolina  coast  the  first  harbor 
north  of  the  Savannah  River.  The  firing  was  ver\'  heavy;  we  could 
hear  it  very  distinctly  as  it  went  on  for  hours  and  there  was  high 
hope  that  the  fleet  would  be  repulsed  but  the  Confederates  were 
driven  from  their  batteries  with  a  heavry  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
the  remnant  of  the  garrison  retreating  to  the  other  end  of  Hilton 
Head  Island  where  they  were  taken  on  board  steam  boats  and  carried 
up  to  Savann..h.  Port  Royal  was  then  held  by  the  enemy  until  the 
end  of  the  war  and  became  a  centre  from  which  many  expeditions 
went  out  to  harass  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  coasts. 

The  loss  of  Port  Royal  convinced  the  Confederate  Authorities  of 
the  uselessness  ol  attempting  to  hold  an  isolated  Island  like  Tybee 
with  the  force  at  their  command,  against  such  a  naval  force  as  would 
probably  soon  be  sent  against  it.  Accordingly  it  was  determined  to 
ev  acuate  the  Post  and  the  danger  seemed  so  pressing  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  was  made  with  something  like  precipitancy,  the  heavy  guns 
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not  being  removed  or  made  useless  in  any  way.  After  waiting  a  few 
days  and  seeing  no  signs  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  an  expedition 
was  sent  down  from  the  fort,  the  guns  were  dismantled,  loaded  on  a 
barge  and  successfully  brought  up  as  an  addition  to  our  own  arma¬ 
ment.  Not  very  long  after  this  was  done  two  or  three  vessels  appeared 
off  Tybee  Point  convoying  transports  loaded  with  troops  some  of 
whom  we  could  see  with  our  glasses  disembarked  upon  the  Island. 

I  was  anxious  that  the  tall  lighthouse  should  not  be  used  by  the 
Yankees  as  a  point  of  observation,  also  that  a  house  that  stood  at 
Lazaretto  Creek,  on  the  Western  end  of  the  Island,  should  not  serve 
as  a  blind  for  operations  against  the  Fort.  That  night  therefore  I 
sent  Captain  J  B  Read  of  the  Irish  Volunteers  with  a  squad  of  his 
men  over  to  destroy  both  of  these  buildings  by  fire.  He  did  the  work 
faithfully  and  well;  after  he  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  we  saw 
flames  bursting  from  the  summit  of  the  lighthouse  and  its  narrow 
windows.  At  once  the  gun  boats  opened  fire  and  began  shelling 
the  woods,  causing  us  considerable  uneasiness  for  the  safety  of  the 
gullant  Captain  and  his  men,  but  ere  many  minutes  had  passed  the 
King  house  at  Lazaretto  began  to  bum  also  and  in  a  short  while 
after  the  little  partv-^  returned,  muddy,  smoky  and  very  tired,  but 
safe.  This  expedition  called  for  considerable  nerve  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Read  as  he  could  not  tell  at  what  moment  he  might  find 
himself  in  the  very  middle  of  the  enemy.  Had  he  been  discovered  noth¬ 
ing  could  have  saved  his  party  from  capture  or  death.  We  were  dis¬ 
appointed  about  the  lighthouse  however,  for  although  the  fire  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  all  the  wood  work  of  the  interior  the  solid  brick 
shaft  was  left  standing  like  a  chimney  and  in  two  weeks  or  so  the 
enemy  had  rebuilt  the  stairway  and  established  a  signal  station  at 
the  top.** 

12.  In  this  connection  the  following  exchange  of  letters  from  the  flies 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  of  interest. 

San  Diego.  Cal. 

Aug.  25,  1921 

Georgia  Historical  Society, 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

Please  inform  me  where  and  nnder  what  circumstance  was  the  first  IT.  S. 
flag  raised  on  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  boat  crews  that  landed  on  Tybee  Island  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  Augusta  Sunday.  Nov.  25th  1861.  When  I  got  to  light-house  I 
found  there  was  a  flag-staff  but  no  hallards.  I  thought  it  would  be  fine  to 
have  a  flag,  and  returned  to  the  beach  and  got  my  boat  flag  and  raised  it 
on  Tybee  Light-house. 

Commander  E.  G.  Parrott  brother  of  the  maker  [of  the]  Parrott  gun 
comm  [and  led  the  "Augusta’*  and  Commander  Drayton  brother  of  the  Gen. 
Drayton  who  commanded  at  Hilton  Head  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

I  have  reason  to  remember  this  incident  when  I  returned  on  board  at  sun- 
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In  thinking  over  what  has  been  written  I  find  my  memory  much 
at  fault  as  to  dates,  and  there  are  no  records  at  hand  for  me  to  refer 
to.  Of  the  exact  time  when  Col  Mercer  was  made  a  General  I  am 
in  doubt,  but  I  believe  it  was  in  December  i86i  that  the  Regiment 
elected  me  to  Colonel  and  my  commission  was  sent  me.  You  have 
the  document  framed  with  my  Adjutants  and  Majors  commissions. 
This  advance  gave  me  tuo  steps  at  once  skipping  the  Lieutenant 
Colonelcy,  in  which  office  W  L  Rockwell  remained.  Edward  Lawton 
had  been  the  Adjutant  of  Col  Mercer.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Gen  A.  R.  Lawton’s  and  one  of  the  most  companionable,  genial 
men  I  was  ever  thrown  with.  He  was  almost  womanly  in  the  gentle 
refinement  of  his  nature  yet  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  strong 
will  power  and  resolution  as  was  shown  in  his  short  career  afterward 
as  Adjutant  General  of  his  brothers  brigade  in  Virginia.  He  shared 
my  quarters  at  the  Fort  and  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
us  which  ended  only  with  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

down  was  pat  in  double  irons  for  10  days  for  doing  the  little  trick  without 
orders. 

Respectfully, 

Francis  McCarten 
520  25tb  St 

Late 

U.  S.  S.  Navy 

(Copy)  in  band  of  C.  M.  Olmstead 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Aug.  31,  1921 
305  Gwnnett  St  East 

Mr,  Francis  McCarten, 

520  25tb  Street 
San  Diego,  CJal. 

Dear  Sir:- 

Mr.  Otis  Asbmore,  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Georgia  Historical  Society,  bas 
banded  me  your  letter  of  tbe  25tb  inst. 

I  am  specially  interested  in  your  account  of  tbe  placing  of  a  U.  S.  flag 
on  Tybee  Light-house,  on  Nov.  25tb  1861,  for  the  reason  that  at  that  time 
I  was  in  command  of  Fort  Pulaski  and  watched  from  its  ramparts,  with 
natural  anxiety,  the  landing  of  a  party  on  the  Island  from  a  Federal  gun 
boat  and  the  subsequent  flying  of  a  flag  from  the  light-house. 

The  incident  is  clearly  in  my  memory,  though  it  happened  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  but  I  can  not  recall  tbe  exact  date,  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  November  1861,  and  shortly  after  a  Confederate  garrison  bad 
been  withdrawn  from  Tybee. 

It  seems  highly  probable  to  my  mind  that  you  are  correct  in  supposing 
this  was  the  first  U,  S.  flag  erected  in  Georgia  during  the  Civil  War, 
though  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  The  actual  taking  possession  of 
Tybee  did  not  take  place  until  some  time  later. 

Trusting  that  tbe  world  has  used  you  well  through  all  these  long 
years. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Chas.  H.  Olmstead, 

Formerly  Colonel 

Ist  Vol.  Reg.  of  Georgia. 
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No  finer  spirit  than  his  yielded  up  life  on  that  bloody  field.  The 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  promotion  of  Edward  Lawton  1  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  my  dear  old  friend  Matthew  H  Hopkins  to 
the  adjutancy.  At  that  time  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  stationed 
on  Green  Island,  but  he  accepted  the  position,  came  to  me  at  once 
and  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the  war  we  were  never  separated 
except  for  a  month  or  so  in  the  Spring  of  1864.  No  man  had  truer, 
more  loyal  friend  or  stauncher  comrade  in  every  vicissitude  through 
which  we  passed.  All  memories  of  army  life  are  associated  with 
him  and  the  tie  between  us,  which  was  strong  before,  knit  our 
souls  together  indissolubly.  The  other  staff  officers  at  the  Fort  were 
Capt  Robert  Erwin  Quarter  Master,  Capt  R.  D  Walker,  Commissary 
and  Theodore  McFarland  Surgeon.  Tlie  company  Captains  were 
Jack  .McMahon,  F  W  Sims,  Lawrence  J  Guilmartin  J.  H.  Stegin 
and  M  J  Mc.Mullen.  The  latter  did  not  belong  to  the  Regiment  but 
volunteered  to  bring  his  Company,  (the  Wise  Guards,  raised  near 
Oglethorpe  Ga.)  as  a  reinforcement  when  the  occupation  of  Tybee 
by  the  enemy  made  it  tolerably  sure  that  we  were  to  be  attacked. 
TTien  the  Quarter  Master  and  Commissary  Oerks  were  Edward  Hop¬ 
kins  (Matthews  eldest  brother)  and  Ned  Drummond.  Major  John 
Foley  was  the  second  in  command.  I  give  all  these  names  that  you 
may  know  who  were  some  of  the  men  who  stood  by  me  in  the  hard 
trial  that  was  soon  to  come  upon  us.  I  would  like  my  daughters  to 
remember  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  Genl  Robert  E.  Lee  was  in  command  of 
the  .Military'  District  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  He 
had  not  then  attained  the  great  fame  that  came  to  him  afterward, 
yet  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War  led 
men  to  expect  large  things  from  him.  All  over  the  South  he  was 
considered  the  rising  man.  He  came  one  day  to  inspect  Fort  Pulaski 
with  a  number  of  Army  and  Navy  men  as  a  staff.  I  was  curious  to 
meet  him  having  heard  much  of  his  personality  from  members  of 
the  Stiles  and  Mackay  families  with  whom  he  had  been  associated 
from  his  early  Cadet  days.  He  was  esconed  by  a  Company  from  the 
wharf  to  the  Fort  and  I  met  him  at  the  Sallyport  to  do  the  honors 
of  the  occasion.  He  would  have  been  recognized  any  where  in  the 
world  as  a  man  of  mark,  one  upon  whom  Nature  had  set  the  stamp 
of  greatness.  Tall  in  stature,  straight  as  an  arrow,  well  knit  and 
vigorous  in  frame  yet  graceful  and  easy  in  movement,  a  well  shaped 
head  just  beginning  to  be  touched  with  gray,  and  a  face  in  which 
kindliness  and  sweetness  of  temper  blended  with  firmness  of  purpose 
and  a  dignified  and  grave  reserve;  he  met  my  highest  conception  of 
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ideal  manhood.  The  impression  made  upon  mv  mind  at  the  time 
has  been  confirmed  in  every  statement  concerning  General  Lee’s 
personality^  that  I  have  since  read.  A  great  and  good  man  if  God 
ever  made  one.  He  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  Fort,  gave 
many  instructions  as  to  increasing  the  protection  for  the  garrison 
in  the  event  of  a  bombardment,  and  in  leaving  said  to  me  “They” 
(the  enemy)  “will  make  it  pretty  hot  for  you  with  shells,  but  they 
cannot  breach  your  walls  at  that  distance.”  I  have  remembered  his 
words  particuarly  because  of  subsequent  events  which  proved  how 
mistaken  they  were.  The  nearest  point  of  Tybee  Island  was  a  little 
over  seventeen  hundred  yards,  something  under  a  mile;  while  at 
that  time  all  military  writers  coincided  in  stating  800  yards  as  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  walls  of  good  masonry  could  be  breached 
by  artillery.  But  for  the  first  time  a  fortification  was  to  be  subjected 
to  the  power  of  rifled  guns,  a  new  force  the  power  of  which  was  as 
yet  unknown.  The  orders  of  General  Lee  contemplated  the  formation 
of  heavy  blindages  of  ranging  timber  around  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  fort  to  guard  the  casemate  doors  from  fragments  of  shells,  the 
digging  of  ditches  and  pits  in  the  parade  to  catch  rolling  projectiles 
and  the  building  of  sundry  traverses,  (or  mounds  of  earth)  upon  the 
parapet  to  check  a  flanking  fire.  All  of  these  instructions  were  faith¬ 
fully  carried  out  and  they  gave  unceasing  labor  to  the  small  garrison 
until  the  very  hour  that  the  bombardment  began.  Large  rafts  of 
heavy  timber  were  floated  down  to  us  by  way  of  the  South  channel 
of  the  river  and  were  brought  close  up  to  the  Fort  by  the  canal 
which  supplied  the  moat  with  water.  Then  the  great  logs  would 
be  dragged  out  upon  the  bank,  slung  to  the  sling  carts  and  trotted 
into  the  fort  by  twenty  or  thirt\'  men  at  the  ropes,  there  to  be  put 
in  proper  shape  for  the  blindages.  It  was  a  busy  time  for  all  of  us— 
every  man  was  at  work  from  early  morning  until  night  fall  at  the 
hardest  kind  of  labor.  No  one  was  excused  except  the  sick  and  the 
guard.  Some  w’ere  bringing  in  the  timber,  some  digging  the  ditches 
others  building  runways  to  the  parapet  for  the  wheel  barrows  to 
ascend  with  the  earth  for  the  traverses,  others  again  digging  that 
earth  outside  of  the  fort,  and  yet  others  bricking  up  certain  em¬ 
brasures  through  which  it  was  thought  stray  shells  might  reach  our 
Ordnance  room  and  magazine.  A  ship  had  been  sunk  in  the  river 
just  above  us  by  the  Confederate  Authorities  to  block  the  channel; 
she  was  resting  on  the  bottom  w  ith  her  two  upper  decks  out  of  the 
water  and  I  went  out  to  her  to  see  if  some  of  the  wreckage  might 
not  be  used  in  the  defence.  Organising  a  force  for  the  purpose  I 
brought  away  all  the  spars  that  could  be  handled  and  all  the  loose 
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chains  we  could  find.  The  former  were  placed  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  parapet  wall  to  throw  down  upon  scaling  ladders  and  the 
cliains  were  cut  into  small  pieces  and  packed  into  bags  attached  to 
wooden  sabots  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  grape  and  canister  shot,  of  which 
there  were  none  among  our  supplies.  These  latter  precautions  were 
to  provide  against  a  possible  attack  by  a  storming  column.  Aside 
from  the  necessity’  of  ever\’  preparation  to  meet  what  was  coming 
and  the  obligations  upon  me  as  a  commanding  officer,  all  this  bustle 
and  work  was  very  congenial  to  me  and,  I  believe,  to  all  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  garrision.  I  would  lie  awake  at  night  planning  out 
what  was  to  be  done  on  the  following  dav  and  had  ever  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  best  that  was  in  me  was  being  given.  Looking  back 
upon  it  all  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  realize  that  I  was  then  not  quite 
twenty  five  years  old,  only  three  years  past  my  grandson’s**  present 
age,  but  responsibilities  were  put  upon  us  early  in  those  stirring  times. 
Moreover  the  work  that  I  was  doing  was  simply  the  carrying  into 
practice  the  things  1  had  always  been  fond  of  smdying  and  reading 
about;  it  was  the  natural  bent  of  mv  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Januar\’  1862  as  the  enemy  seemed  tolerably  quiet 
on  Tybee,  1  came  up  to  the  cit\’  by  Gen  Lawtons  permission,  to  be 
with  your  .Mother  at  the  time  of  Sallies  birth  but  when  that  dear 
baby  was  only  two  days  old  word  came  to  me  from  the  General 
that  there  w  ere  signs  of  some  movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
and  accordingly  I  took  the  first  boat  to  the  Fort  on  the  following 
morning.  Most  fortunate  it  w^as  that  this  action  was  so  prompt  for 
that  was  the  last  uninterrupted  trip  of  the  little  steamer  ‘Ida.”  On  the 
ver\^  next  dav  as  she  w’as  making  her  way  down  the  South  Channel 
of  the  river  she  was  fired  upon  many  times  by  a  batteiy’  which  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  erecting  on  the  .Marsh  at  \’enus  Point  on 
the  ^uth  Carolina  shore.  Two  or  three  gun  boats  had  also  made 
their  way  into  New'  River  a  shallow'  w'ater  course  on  the  Carolina 
side  and  these  joined  in  the  attack  on  the  “Ida.”  The  firing  was 
heavy  and  brought  us  all  to  the  walls  of  the  Fort  from  whence  we 
looked  with  grave  concern  upon  the  cockle  shell  of  a  steamer  as  she 
came  flying  dow  n  the  river  with  shot  and  shell  churning  up  the  water 
around  her.  Happily  her  Captain  (old  Capt  Circopeley),  had  chosen 
the  South  Qiannel  that  morning  and  a  broad  expanse  of  marsh  lay 
benveen  him  and  the  enemy.  Moreover  the  tide  was  low  so  the  body 
of  the  steamer  was  hidden  from  the  men  at  the  guns  and  their  aim 
was  imperfect.  At  all  events  not  a  shot  stnick  her  and  she  arrived 
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at  the  wharf  of  Cockspur  Island  in  safet\%  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  on  board. 

It  looked  as  though  the  “Ida”  were  booked  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  Fort,  for  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  the  return 
to  the  city  by  the  way  she  had  come;  but  old  Circopeley  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  creeks  and  inlets  in  that  quarter 
and  had  mapped  out  a  course  for  himself.  Just  below  Fort  Pulaski 
Lazaretto  Creek  runs  into  Savannah  River.  It  is  the  stream  that  makes 
Tybee  an  island  and  its  upper  part  connects  by  narrow  channels, 
navigable  at  high  water  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  with  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  Creek  which,  in  its  turn,  empties  into  the  Savannah  at  a  point 
considerably  above  the  location  of  the  enemy’s  battery.  By  this 
circuitous  route  Captain  Circopeley  determined  to  attempt  escape 
and  made  his  arrangements  to  start  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  when  a  high  spring  tide  filled  all  the  water  courses  to  the 
brim,  ^on  after  sunrise  the  old  man  started  from  the  South  wharf 
with  a  full  head  of  steam  in  the  boilers  and  the  engine  putting  in  its 
best  work,  (indeed  it  makes  me  smile  now'  to  remember  how  that 
walking  beam  moved;  there  was  a  celerity  about  it  that  we  who 
had  been  going  up  and  down  the  river  in  the  old  boat  for  many 
months  had  never  observed  before.) 

To  enter  Lazaretto  it  was  necessar\'  to  go  far  below  its  mouth 
in  order  to  turn  a  sand  pit  that  lav  there,  and  to  those  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  w’ho  w’ere  watching  from  the  walls  it  appieared  as  though  the 
“Ida”  were  heading  straight  for  the  Federal  ships  off  Tybee  Point. 
With  our  glasses  we  noted  a  commotion  on  these  vessels;  it  w'as  an 
anxious  moment,  for  there  w  as  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  little 
Confederate  steamer  would  be  riddled  by  the  fire  of  the  ships  before 
she  could  make  the  turn  into  the  creek;  she  was  fairly  in  range  of 
their  guns.  I  have  never  quite  understood  w'hy  the  enemy  did  not 
open  fire,  but  at  all  events  they  did  not;  possibly  the  audacirv'  of 
Circopeleys  action  took  them  bv'  surprise  and  they  were  unable 
to  make  out  what  he  was  after.  VVe  stood  with  hearts  in  our  mouths 
as  the  little  boat  went  nearer  and  nearer  the  guns  that  might  destroy 
her  by  a  single  shot.  Straight  as  an  arrow  she  kept  her  course  toward 
them,  then  there  was  a  sudden  turn,  at  right  angles  it  seemed,  a  burst 
of  speed,  and  in  two  minutes  the  Ida  was  safely  in  Lazaretto,  hidden 
from  the  fleet  and  well  on  her  way  to  safetv'.  None  but  a  brave  and 
determined  man  could  have  managed  that  escape  and  that  Capt 
Circopeley  did  it  gave  him  the  right  to  be  so  considered.  He  was  a 
fine  old  fellow  for  whose  memory  1  cherish  a  warm  regard.  In  youth 
he  had  been  coxswain  of  the  barge  that  carried  the  young  Lieutenant 
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of  Engineers,  Robt  E  Lee,  between  the  city  and  Fort  Pulaski  when 
that  work  was  being  built.  On  the  day  that  General  Lee  visited  us 
and  was  on  his  way  up  from  the  wharf,  the  Captain  told  me  after¬ 
ward,  he  took  his  stand  by  the  outer  bridge  that  gave  access  to  the 
demi-lune,  and  stood  there  at  the  attention  with  his  right  hand  raised 
in  salute.  The  little  processfon  was  about  to  cross  the  bridge  when 
General  Lee  saw  him  and  came  forward  with  both  hands  extended, 
a  bright  smile  on  his  face  and  the  exclamation  “Why  Francis!  Is  that 
you?”  “Just  like  I  was  one  of  his  best  friends”  said  the  old  Captain. 
“You  will  tell  it  to  your  children,”  I  remarked.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
“And  to  my  gr-r-r-and  children  too.”  It  was  a  little  incident  but  one 
that  showed  the  native  kindliness  of  our  great  leader. 

We  were  now  definitely  cut  off,  an  isolated  post,  having  no  com¬ 
munication  with  the  city  except  for  an  occasional  messenger  who 
would  slip  through  the  passageways  of  the  marshes  at  night  to  bring 
us  a  mail.  One  of  these  couriers  brought  me  the  news  of  your 
Mother’s  extreme  illness  and  of  the  death  of  your  Uncle  Charles 
Williams.  You  can  easily  imagine  how  this  added  to  the  burden  that 
was  upon  me. 

The  question  of  food  supply  began  to  loom  up  as  a  very  important 
one  in  the  near  future,  but  it  soon  found  satisfactory  solution.  One 
morning  there  was  the  sound  of  heavy^  firing  up  the  river— old  Com¬ 
modore  Tattnall  with  his  “mosquito”  fleet  had  engaged  the  battery 
at  \’enus  Point  and  the  gun  boats  in  New  River,  while  one  of  his 
boars  under  Captain  Kennard  dashed  straight  down  for  the  Fort. 
A  barge  load  of  supplies  was  lashed  on  either  side,  both  of  which 
were  brought  safely  to  us  removing  one  source  of  anxiety.  Kennard 
had  to  return  at  a  slower  rate  than  he  came  down  for  the  tide  was 
against  him  and  fight  his  way  up.  I  have  heard  since  that  this  steamer 
was  struck  several  times,  but  w'e  were  too  far  off  to  see  clearly.  His 
action  all  through  that  day  required  resolution  and  quiet  courage 
qualities  that  he  exhibited  in  a  marked  degree.  I  have  always  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  the  help  he  gave  at  great  hazard  to  himself  and 
his  officers  and  crew'. 

For  the  next  two  months  we  were  literally  left  to  our  owm  devices 
and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  ready,  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
for  the  struggle  that  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  The  usual  drills 
could  not  be  held  with  the  parade  ground  tom  up  by  ditches  and 
pits  but  there  was  work  enough  to  keep  us  all  hustling  from  morning 
until  night.  In  the  evening  the  officers  would  assemble  together 
to  discuss  the  situation  while  enjoying  a  quiet  smoke  and  there 
were  many  theories  advanced  as  to  how  and  when  relief  and  re- 
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inforcements  might  reach  us  from  the  Confederate  Authorities;  it 
was  generally  felt  however  that  we  were  permanently  blockaded. 
These  meetings  had  nothing  gloomy  about  them  though;  jest  and 
song  ran  all  through  them.  In  imagination  I  can  vet  hear  Charles 
Umbach’s  fine  voice  trolling  out  ‘Bonnie  Eloise”  or  old  Capt  John 
Mc.Mahon  giving  us  “The  Cruiskeen  Lawn,”  that  jolly  Irish  song 
of  long  ago,  or  perhaps  Bill  Sims  in  some  rollicking  song  with  a 
lively  chorus  in  which  all  would  join  most  heartily.  On  one  occasion 
as  we  were  thus  assembled  and  expressing  our  several  opinions,  a 
squeaking  little  voice  broke  in  upon  the  conversation  with  the 
memorable  words  “If  Gin’ral  Lawton  or  some  other  gintleman 
would  only  build  a  plank  road—”  that  was  as  far  as  the  speaker  got 
for  he  was  promptly  squelched.  1  suppose,  though,  the  “plank  road” 
was  to  be  built  across  the  broad  marshes  and  rivers  that  separated  us 
from  the  main  road.  It  was  a  little  Irishman  that  had  broken  in  upon 
us,  a  man  named  Wallace,  a  private  in  Captain  Guilmartins  Company, 
who  had  drawn  near  to  hear  what  was  going  on  and  thought  he 
would  add  his  mite  to  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means.  Wallace 
was  a  very  funny  fellow  at  all  times,  not  intentionally  nor  consciously 
so  to  himself,  but  to  those  who  heard  the  quaint  ru'ist  in  his  ideas  and 
language.  He  had  charge  of  a  brass  field  piece  in  the  demi-lune  and 
took  great  pride  in  polishing  it  until  it  shone  like  a  mirror.  I  said  to 
him  one  day  “Wallace,  you  keep  your  gun  in  fine  order.”  “An’  well 
I  might  yer  honor,  for  me  father  was  a  bombardier.”  From  which 
you  will  see  that  there  is  something  in  heredity. 

All  through  the  months  of  Februaty'  and  March  we  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  the  enemy  at  the  end  of  Tvbee  Island  nearest  the  Fort. 
Occasionally  one  or  vwo  men  might  be  seen  strolling  along  the  beach 
but  during  the  day  time  there  was  no  sign  of  any  work  going  on. 
At  night,  however,  the  picket  at  the  South  Wharf  could  hear  noises 
near  Lazaretto  that  indicated  considerable  activity’  in  that  direction 
and  we  now  know  that  the  enemy  were  building,  behind  the  sand 
dunes,  the  batteries  that  subsequently  breached  our  walls.  I  did  not 
open  fire  upon  them  for  the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  to  fire  at  even  in  the  daylight;  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  waste  of 
ammunition  that  could  not  possibly  be  replaced,  in  our  isolated  po¬ 
sition,  to  shoot  out  into  the  black  darkness  on  the  chance  of  inflicting 
damage  on  men  who  were  working  a  mile  away  behind  a  natural 
parapet  such  as  the  sand  dunes  afforded.  Yet  I  have  always  regretted 
decision.  We  could  not  have  prevented  the  construction  of  the 
i.  -vHcs,  for  their  erection  under  the  conditions  that  existed  was 
an  cas)  task  to  any  trained  engineer  officer,  as  the  histoty’  of  ail 
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sieges  of  fortifications  sufficiently  demonstrates.  At  most  we  might 
have  earned  a  few  days  delay,  but  I  wish  that  it  had  been  done  though 
it  could  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  final  result. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  three  of  the  “boys  in  blue”  came  down  to 
Kings  Point  and  standing  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  that  had  been 
burned  there  made  defiant  and  indecent  gestures  toward  the  Fort. 

I  w  anted  to  get  the  elevation  of  our  32  Pounders  for  that  particular 
spot,  and  accordingly  had  one  of  the  guns  trailed  upon  the  group, 
but  without  the  slightest  thought  that  there  would  be  anything  more 
than  a  scare  for  the  men.  But  the  shot  hit  the  middle  man  and  probably 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Through  my  glasses  1  could  see  the  two  others 
crawling  up  to  the  body  on  hands  and  knees,  and  then  getting  up 
and  running  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  take  them.  It  was  a  very 
extraordinar)’  shot;  the  probability  of  its  being  made  again  with 
a  smooth  bore  gun  at  that  distance,  (a  few’  yards  short  of  a  mile), 
is  infinitessimally  small. 

In  one  of  Marrv’att’s  books  he  tells  of  a  similar  incident  when 
a  gun  was  fired  from  an  Knglish  ship  at  a  man  walking  on  the  beach, 
somewhere  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  cut  him  in  two.  Marrv’att  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  his  experience  w  ith  the 
old-fashioned  smooth  bore  Artiller)’. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  loth  a  sentinel  on  I  the]  rampart 
reported  that  a  boat  from  Tybee,  bearing  a  white  flag  was  ap¬ 
proaching  the  South  Wharf.  It  was  evident  that  a  summons  was 
on  its  way  from  the  enemy  and  I  realized  at  once  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  which  we  had  been  waiting  for  months.  Capt  F  W  Sims 
was  sent  down  to  meet  the  officer  who  accompanied  the  flag  and 
he  soon  returned  w’ith  a  formal  document  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Pulaski  “to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood”  that  would  follow 
my  refusal.  The  letter  stated  that  in  the  event  of  non  compliance 
with  the  demand  the  enemvs  batteries  would  op>en  fire  upon  us  in  half 
an  hour.  You  may  well  imagine  that  it  was  a  busy  half  hour  for  us; 
the  assembly  was  beat  and  the  men  posted  at  the  guns,  ammunition 
was  served,  the  magazine  squads  sent  to  their  positions,  the  surgeon 
and  his  helpers  made  ready  for  the  wounded  &c  &c  &c 

Punctually  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  the  first  gun  of  the 
enemy  was  fired,  it’s  shell  bursting  high  in  the  air  above  us,  and  this 
gave  us  the  first  intimation  of  the  exact  location  of  the  batterv' 
of  rifled  cannon  that  was  to  prove  our  ruin.  The  response  from 
the  Fort  was  immediate  our  first  shot  being  fired  from  a  32  Pdr 
under  the  command  of  Lieut  Henry  Freeman  of  the  Oglethorpe 
Light  Infantr\’,  Co  B  (an  elder  brother  of  Mr  George  Freeman). 
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Soon  the  firing  spread  up  all  along  the  shore  of  Tybee  Island  from 
half  a  dozen  or  more  batteries  that  had  been  masked  up  to  the 
moment  they  opened,  batteries  that  mounted  13  inch  mortars,  10  inch 
Columbiads  and  6  inch  rifled  guns.  From  these  last  came  Parrott 
shells  and  a  peculiar  form  of  shot  called  the  “James  projectile.”  The 
power  of  these  two  to  cut  into  and  destroy  mason  rv  very'  soon  became 
alarmingly  apparent.  In  the  very  first  hour  of  the  firing  I  saw  the 
bricks  under  one  of  the  embrasures  bulged  inyy'ard  bv-^  a  shot  that 
struck  the  outer  wall  while  it  was  vet  intact;  a  verv  disquieting 
fact  to  one  who  understood  its  significance.  One  after  another  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  our  guns  were  dismounted,  and  when  night  drew  near 
more  than  half  of  those  that  bore  upion  Tybee  Island  had  ceased  to 
be  of  use  to  us,  I  was  near  one  of  the  casemate  32  Pdrs  when  a  shell 
came  through  the  embrasure  and  burst  under  the  gun  letting  it  down 
on  the  chassis  like  a  log.  A  man  named  Shaw  was  handling  the  sponge 
staff  at  the  time  and  was  terribly  wounded;  his  right  arm  was  taken 
off  at  the  elbow,  the  left  arm  and  one  or  two  ribs  broken,  the  flesh 
of  his  body  lacerated  and  his  face  badly  burned  by  the  flame  from 
the  shell.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for  a  man  to  survive  the  shock 
of  such  injuries  yet  this  man  did  and  was  alive,  out  in  Berrien  County, 
many  years  after  the  war.  When  about  to  leave  the  fort  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  two  days  after  the  engagement  I  went  into  the  hospital  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  wounded.  Shaw  lay  there  swathed  in  bandages,  his 
face  covered  by  a  cloth,  I  said,  “Shaw  old  fellows  do  you  know  me” 
“It’s  the  Kunnel,”  he  said.  “And  how  do  you  feel  now”  I  replied. 
The  answer  was  astounding  under  the  circumstances— “Right  peert.” 
Surely  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  recovery  of  a  man  who  could 
say  that.  Recover  he  did,  as  has  been  said,  and  when,  after  an  ex¬ 
change,  the  Regiment  was  reorganized  for  service  he  enlisted  again 
and  did  duty  as  an  orderly. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  After  the  firing  had  slackened  about 
twilight  Adjutant  Hopkins  and  I  made  the  detour  of  the  Fort  outside 
to  inspect  its  condition.  I  think  we  were  both  overwhelmed  by  what 
we  saw  and  that  from  that  moment  neither  of  us  expected  any  other 
result  than  that  which  came.  The  outer  wall  of  the  Casemate  at  the 
South  Blast  Angle  was  entirely  shot  away  revealing  the  whole  in¬ 
terior;  the  two  casemates  on  either  side  were  so  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  that  evidently  a  few  hours  firing  would  complete  their 
destruction;  the  parapiet  wall  above  the  breech  was  gone  and  one  of 
our  8  inch  Columbiads  with  its  muzzle  shot  off  hung  trembling  on 
the  verge  as  if  about  to  be  precipitated  into  the  moat.  The  most 
alarming  part  of  the  situation  was  that  the  projectiles  that  had  wrought 
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this  ruin  now  had  more  or  less  free  access  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
traverse  that  protected  our  magazine  in  the  North  West  Angie. 

I  cannot  remember  that  Uncle  Matt  and  I  said  much  to  each  other 
as  we  looked  at  what  one  days  work  of  rifled  guns  had  done  for  us. 
Probably  we  each  tried  to  keep  up  a  stout  heart  and  thought  the  less 
we  talked  about  the  matter  the  better.  All  through  the  night  a  desul¬ 
tory  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  enemy,  as  they  afterward  declared 
“to  keep  the  garrison  from  sleeping,”  but  I  think  our  men  were  too 
tired  to  be  kept  awake  by  a  little  thing  like  that,  though  individually 
1  needed  nothing  to  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  daylight  would  never  come  and  that  I  heard  the  explosion  of 
every  sheil.  It  was  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  a  young  man. 

Long  before  sunrise  the  roar  of  .\rtiller\’^  and  the  crash  of  falling 
masonry  began  again  and  continued  without  intermission,  but  our 
power  to  reply  became  rapidly  less.  Only  three  of  the  parapet  guns 
that  bore  upon  Tybee  could  be  used,  and  of  these  only  one,  a  24 
Pdr  Blakely  bore  upon  the  particular  battery  that  was  working  us 
the  most  harm,  and  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed  in  the  casemates. 
During  the  morning  1  started  with  the  Adjutant  to  examine  the  breach 
from  the  interior.  I  was  walking  a  little  in  advance  of  him  when  a 
shell  struck  the  cheek  of  an  embrasure  behind  me  and  I  turned  to  see 
him  stumbling  and  falling  in  the  midst  of  flying  bricks,  powder  smoke 
and  mortar  dust.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  for  I  thought  he  was  killed, 
but  he  rose  to  his  feet,  to  my  great  joy,  before  I  could  reach  him. 
A  fragment  of  brick  had  entered  his  eye  and  he  thought  the  sight  had 
gone  from  it  forever.  Fortunately'  such  was  not  the  case  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sight  of  that  eye  lias  been  impaired  all  his  life,  the  scar 
is  there  to  this  day. 

About  two  oclock  in  the  afternoon  of  this  second  day  I  heard 
a  commotion  in  the  casemates  at  some  distance  from  me  and  sent 
Capt  Guilmartin  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He  returned  with  the  report 
that  a  shell  had  exploded  in  the  passage  way  to  the  North  West 
Magazine  filling  the  magazine  with  smoke  and  lighting  it  from  the 
flame  of  the  explosion.  The  Ordnance  squad  who  was  serving  there 
had  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  adjoining  casemates. 

Then  there  came  to  me  the  conviction  that  we  had  reached  the 
end,  and  with  anguish  of  soul  that  returns  to  me  even  now  in 
dreams,  1  ordered  the  display  of  the  signal  of  surrender.  We  were 
absolutely  isolated,  beyond  any  possibility  of  help  from  the  Con¬ 
federate  Authorities,  and  1  did  not  feel  warranted  in  exposing  the 
garrison  to  the  hazard  of  the  blowing  up  of  our  main  magazine— 
a  danger  which  had  just  been  proved  well  within  the  limits  of 
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probability  and  which  might  now  be  sprung  upon  us  at  any  moment. 
There  are  times  when  a  soldier  must  hold  his  position  “to  the  last 
extremity,”  which  means  extermination,  but  this  was  not  one  of  them, 
there  was  no  end  to  be  gained  by  continued  resistance.  That  the  Fort 
could  and  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
was  a  demonstrated  fact  and  the  time  in  which  to  do  it  was  theirs 
without  any  interference  from  outside,  while  our  own  power  to 
harm  them  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  were  the  con¬ 
siderations  that  moved  me  and  turning  them  over  in  my  mind  as  I 
have  done  a  thousand  times  since,  I  am  still  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  else  that  could  be  done.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  the  general 
belief  in  the  invulnerability  of  the  Fort  and  that  the  actual  facts 
would  be  long  in  finding  credence  in  the  public  mind.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  added  to  the  sharpness  of  the  pain  that  filled  my  soul.  I  can 
remember  feeling  that  was  the  end  or  my  career  as  a  soldier,  at  least 
as  an  officer,  but  that  I  might  yet  serv'e  the  counir\'  in  the  ranks, 
if  we  ever  got  back  from  Northern  prisons. 

When  the  white  flag  was  waved  from  the  wall  of  the  Fort  a  boat 
put  out  from  Tybee.  1  sent  an  officer  down  to  meet  it  and  he  soon 
returned  accompanied  by  General  Q.  A.  Gilmore  of  the  Federal 
Army,  a  fine  looking  man  who  made  a  great  name  for  himself  as  an 
engineer  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  the  following  year.  The  terms 
of  surrender  were  discussed  between  us  and  finally  agreed  upon  and 
signed  by  both  of  us.  The  garrison  was  to  be  protected  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  private  baggage  and  the  sick  and  wo*.  ..ded  were  to  be 
sent  to  Savannah.  All  the  rest  of  us  were  prisoners  of  war.  I  wish 
here  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  provision  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  was  flagrantly  violated  by  the  Federal  Authorities.  They 
were  not  sent  up  to  Savannah;  several  of  them  died  at  Fort  Pulaski 
as  prisoners  of  war,  whose  lives  might  have  been  spared  had  they 
been  taken  to  their  homes,  while  others  were  sent  to  prison  at  the 
North  so  soon  as  their  physical  condition  would  admit.  When  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention  some  time  later  I  wrote  to  Mr  Stanton, 
the  U  S  Secretary'  of  War,  reciting  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  and 
demanding  the  release  of  these  men.  Stanton  referred  my  letter  to 
Genl  Gilmore  who  wrote  me  that  he  had  been  called  away  from 
the  Southern  coast  and  supposed  the  terms  had  been  carried  out  in 
good  faith.  I  replied  that  they  had  not  been  carried  out  at  all,  that 
it  w'as  a  matter  in  which  his  personal  honor  was  concerned  and  that 
I  looked  to  him  to  make  the  wrong  right.  There  it  ended,  nothing 
more  came  from  him  and  the  men  remained  prisoners  until  the  gar¬ 
rison  was  exchanged  the  following  autumn.  A  good  many  years  after 
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the  war  Capt  Carter,  who  had  charge  of  the  work  in  the  Savannah 
River,  said  to  me  that  he  would  like  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Genl  Gilmore  and  myself  but  I  declined  it. 

The  first  Federal  troops  that  came  into  the  Fon  were  the  men 
of  the  7th  Connecticut  Regiment  under  command  of  Col  Alfred 
H  Terry  with  Joseph  Hawley  as  Lieut  Colonel.  Both  of  these  men 
occupied  distinguished  positions  in  after  life.  Terr\'  who  had  been 
a  lawyer  when  the  war  broke  out,  definitely  adopted  the  profession 
of  arms  and  became  a  Major  General  in  the  regular  army.  He  com¬ 
manded  in  the  final  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast,  and  some  years  after  was  in  charge  of  the  operations  against 
the  Indians  in  the  North  West  in  which  Gen  Custer’s  command  was 
destroyed.  Hawley  rose  to  be  a  Senator  and  also  Governor  of  his 
state.  Susie  and  I  met  him  when  we  were  at  Lakeville  at  the  reunion 
of  the  7th  in  /’88.  The  officers  and  men  of  this  Regiment  were 
courteous  and  kind  to  our  garrison  in  the  two  or  three  days  that 
we  remained  at  the  Fort. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  rather  a  dramatic  scene  when  the  Con¬ 
federate  officers  were  all  assembled  to  give  up  their  swords.  We 
were  grouped  around  a  table  in  the  Head  Quarters  room  and  one 
after  another  laid  the  swords  upon  it.  .Many  made  remarks  as  they 
did  this,  but  1  can  only  remember  that  of  old  Captain  .Mc.Mahon, 
who  unbuckled  his  waist  belt  and  threw'  it  with  the  sword  upon  the 
table  saving  “Take  it!  I  wore  it  in  Mexico.”  The  Federal  officer  who 
presided  at  this  function  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  Capt  Horace 
Porter,  a  staff  officer  at  the  time,  afterwards  a  General  and  later  still 
U  S  Minister  to  France.  He  it  was,  you  may  remember,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  burial  place  of  Paul  Jones  our  first  naval  hero  and  had 
the  body  removed  to  this  countrw  He  has  been  much  in  New'  York 
since  my  residence  in  the  city  and  I  have  often  felt  that  I  should 
like  to  meet  him  again,  but  the  opportunitv'  has  never  offered. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  bombard¬ 
ment  w’e  prisoners  were  put  on  the  steamer  “Ben  De  Ford,”  and  taken 
over  to  Hilton  Head,  in  Port  Royal  Sound  preparatory  to  being 
shipped  to  the  North.  In  the  few'  days  that  we  were  there  we  were 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Provost,  a  Captain  Campbell  of  the  76th 
Pennsylvania  a  man  of  kindly  feeling  who  shared  his  individual 
quarters  with  me.  The  officer  in  command  at  Hilton  Head  was 
General  Hunter,  an  uncle,  I  believe,  of  Mrs  Wlilie  Gordon.  I  was 
sent  for  to  his  office  one  day  and  my  sword  returned  to  me  with 
a  complimentary  remark. 

The  necessaiy'  arrangements  being  all  completed  we  were  finally 
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put  on  board  the  Steamer  “Oriental,”  Captain  Tuzo  and  started  for 
our  destination  which  we  found  to  be  Governors  Island  New  York 
harbor. 

The  voyage  was  uneventful,  about  the  only  things  I  remember 
about  it  being,  first,  the  Captain’s  extreme  devotion  to  a  number  of 
lady  passengers,  and,  second,  a  dense  fog  that  we  plunged  into  during 
the  last  night  of  the  trip.  This  lasted  until  well  along  in  the  morning 
when  it  lifted  and  we  found  the  Steamer  going  head  on  for  the 
beach  at  Long  Branch  and  only  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  Some 
two  or  three  weeks  after  this  I  read  in  a  New  York  paper  of  the 
loss  of  the  “Oriental”  and  I  have  always  wondered  whether  she  would 
have  met  that  fate  under  a  more  careful  captain.  She  went  ashore 
and  was  broken  to  pieces  near  Cape  Hatteras.  Of  course  though  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  ^ptain  Tuzo’s  seamanship  and  my  judgement  of 
it  was  doubtless  entirely  superficial.  We  were  rather  harsh  critics  at 
that  time  of  everyone  who  wore  the  blue,  as  I  have  learned  since  in 
regard  to  many  other  people. 

[To  be  cantinued.] 


JOURNAL  OF  A  MISSION  TO  GEORGIA  IN  1827 
By  James  C.  Bonner* 

IN  the  early  part  of  1827  Governor  George  M.  Troup  was 
embroiled  in  a  controversy  with  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
over  a  number  of  issues  which  stemmed  from  the  former’s  extreme 
state  rights  philosophy.  The  most  spectacular  of  these  issues  con¬ 
cerned  Indian  claims  on  the  western  boundary  of  Georgia.  A 
treaty  with  the  Creek  Nation  made  in  Washington  in  January, 
1826,  was  unsatisfactory  to  Troup  because  it  failed  to  extinguish 
the  Indian  title  to  a  strip  of  territory  in  the  extreme  western  part 
of  the  state.  This  territory  had  been  ceded  by  a  small  and  irregular 
group  of  Creeks  in  a  previous  treaty  made  at  Indian  Springs  in 
1825,  which  Adams  held  was  invalid  but  which  Troup  considered 
to  be  final  and  irrevocable. 

Acting  upon  authority  of  the  state  legislature,  Troup  ordered 
the  territory  ceded  at  Indian  Springs  to  be  surveyed  and  prepared 
for  white  settlement,  including  the  controversial  western  strip. 
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President  Adams  directed  the  Secretary  of  War,  James  Barbour, 
to  inform  Troup  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  would  be  upheld 
and  that  the  Creeks  would  be  protected  in  their  rights  to  the 
unceded  Georgia  lands.  The  communication  which  Barbour  sent 
to  Troup  contained  veiled  threats  that  the  army  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  if  necessary  to  drive  out  trespassers.*  Backed  by  his  legis¬ 
lature,  Troup  took  measures  to  defend  the  state  against  invasion 
by  United  States  forces,  directing  that  regiments  of  state  militia 
be  held  in  readiness.^ 

Lieutenant  John  R.  Vinton  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  deliver  this  dispatch  to  the  Georgia  governor,  and  also 
to  cany  dispatches  to  Col.  John  Crowell,  the  Indian  agent,  and 
to  John  H.  Morel  and  Richard  W.  Habersham,  the  United  States 
Marshall  and  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Georgia,  respectively.  Vinton,  who  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island 
in  i8oi,  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
before  being  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
He  continued  in  military  service  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
As  a  captain  in  the  Second  Artillery  he  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Vera-Cruz  on  March  22,  1847.*  The  journal  which  he  kept  in 
1827  covers  his  activities  from  January  29  to  July  30.^  In  addition 
to  his  mission  to  Georgia  which  is  reproduced  here,  this  journal 
includes  a  tour  through  the  Southwest  under  military  auspices. 
It  is  significant  for  its  interesting  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
people  of  Milledgeville  where  Vinton  spent  most  of  his  time  and 
where  he  observ'ed  social  conditions  in  this  frontier  capital  of 
Georgia.® 

1.  Edward  J.  Harden,  The  Life  of  George  M.  Troup  ( Savannah,  1869), 
483. 

2.  Ibid.,  487.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  controversy  was  settled 
when  a  final  treaty  between  United  States  authorities  and  the  Creek  Nation 
permitted  the  Indian  title  to  the  western  strip  to  pass  to  the  state  of  Georgia. 
Ibid.,  489. 

3.  The  Netr  York  Herald  (Extra),  April  12,  1847. 

4.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the  Duke  University  library  to  which 
institution  the  editor  is  indebted  for  permission  to  reproduce  portions  of 
it  here. 

5.  Milledgeville  in  1827  had  a  population  of  two  thousand.  The  total 
number  of  dwellings  was  less  than  two  hundred.  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer 
of  Georgia  (Charleston,  1827),  75. 
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Vinton  left  Washington  by  stagecoach  on  January  29,  and 
arrived  in  Milledgeville  nine  days  later,  covering  a  distance  of 
687  miles.  The  trip  cost  $67  in  stage  fare  and  $20  for  subsistence. 
From  Augusta  he  traveled  the  old  stage  route  to  Powelton,  in 
Hancock  County,  and  thence  to  Sparta  and  Milledgeville.  He 
was  unimpressed  by  what  he  saw  on  the  nine-day  journey  through 
the  South  “Excepting  on  the  immediate  margins  of  the  rivers  I  saw 
no  land  of  any  tolerable  degree  of  excellence— no  plantations  under 
high  culture,  no  habitations  of  convenience  and  cleanliness  [and] 
no  hope  of  future  settlement  and  prosperity,”  he  wrote.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  people  he  saw  as  belonging  to  “the  lower  order  of 
whites”  and  considered  them  to  be  “miserable,  vulgar  and  ignorant 
in  the  extreme.” 

He  arrived  in  Milledgeville  on  February  7,  where  he  remained 
for  several  days  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Governor  Troup  before 
going  to  Savannah  and  then  proceeding  to  the  Creek  agency  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  first  entry 
in  his  journal  was  made  at  Milledgeville  on  February  8. 

I  find  myself  amidst  a  rude  homelv  people,  full  of  pride  &  high 
toned  republicanism.  I  asked  mv  landlord,  (for  mere  information) 
Who  were  the  first  people  in  the  place?  “There  are  no  first,”  said 
he— We  have  but  nvo  classes  of  whites  the  upper  and  the  lower.  Of 
the  first  we  all  consider  ourselves  on  an  equal  level  and  admit  no 
superiors.”  The  distinctions  of  wealth,  of  talent  or  of  fashion,  my 
landlord  would  not  recognize  and  although  his  sentiments  were  some¬ 
what  more  ultra  than  the  facts  would  justify,  1  have  been  much 
disposed  to  think  that  his  estimate  of  Milledgeville  society  was  very 
nearly  correct.  On  account  of  the  great  Land  Lottery  by  which  the 
lands  lately  ceded  bv  the  Creeks  will  be  distributed  among  the  people, 
there  seems  to  prevail  a  degree  of  excitement  and  enterprise  for  migra¬ 
tion,  not  altogether  in  consonance  with  the  habitual  indolence  & 
supineness  of  the  Southern  character.  The  surveyors  who  have  been 
laving  of  fric]  the  tracts  for  distribution,  have  nearly  finished  their 
work  and  are  daily  coming  in  from  the  field.  .Many  stop  at  this 
tavern  on  their  passage  through  toxvm  and  relate  their  adventures 
as  we  sit  around  the  fire  in  the  bar  Room  at  evening. 

I  hear  but  little  of  general  politics,  while  these  subjects  of  domestic 
interest  engross  the  minds  of  men.  For  almost  everv  citizen  holds 
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a  ricket  in  the  lottery  &  the  excitement  of  hazard  &  hope  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  which  he  feels  excludes  the  more  distant  and  abstract  speculations. 

There  is  no  atmosphere  in  the  country  however  that  is  more  rife 
with  opposition  than  this.  Many  things  conspire  the  aversion  of  the 
people  from  the  present  administration  at  Washington  and  the  present 
doubtful  aspect  of  .Mr.  Adams  affairs  will  not  tend  to  strengthen  his 
cause.  .  .  . 

I  am  heartily  sick  of  Milledgeville  however— whatever  course  the 
great  concerns  of  the  nation  may  take— I  pray  that  His  Excellency 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  make  his  appearance  very  soon— or  I 
shall  never  find  myself  in  humour  to  speak  well  of  his  Capital  again. 

Milledgeville  Wednesday  14th  Feby. 

Yesterday  the  wife  of  my  landlord,*  Mr.  Scott,  breathed  her  last, 
and  today  the  friends  &  neighbors  have  met  in  melancholy  assembly 
at  her  funeral.  I  stood  near  the  room  just  now  to  witness  the  character 
of  such  ceremonies  here,  but  found  the  preacher  engaged  so  pro¬ 
foundly  in  a  long  sermon  on  abstract  points  of  theology  that  my 
patience  became  exhausted  ere  my  curiosity  was  satisfied.  The  clergy¬ 
man,’  judged  to  be  a  Methodist,  which  is  the  prevailing  sect  here. 
The  ranting  &  boisterous  st\’le  of  his  discourse  &  the  general  ir¬ 
relevancy  of  it  to  the  subject  before  him  was  illy  calculated  to  excite 
devotion  in  his  hearers  or  soothe  the  bereaved  hearts  of  the  relatives. 
The  coffin  which  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  preacher, 
on  two  chairs,  was  well  calculated  from  its  emblatical  character  to 
call  the  mind  home  to  the  most  solemn  contemplation  &  the  more 
so  as  it  actually  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  her  whose  decease 
&  burial  the  preacher  had  been  called  to  consecrate.  The  simplicities 
of  .Methodism  is  perhaps  well  adapted  to  a  people  of  no  higher  degree 
of  refinement  than  these,  but  the  officious  tediousness  of  such  preach¬ 
ing  cannot  be  well  calculated  for  the  extension  of  religious  faith  or 
practice  generallv'. 

I  have  been  much  diverted  in  listening  to  the  account  given  by 
the  late  expedition  of  some  of  the  Georgia  Militia  to  the  Florida 

«.  Mrs.  Ann  Scott  (April  19,  1786 — Febrnary  13,  1827).  Her  husband 
was  William  F.  Scott  (October  10,  1788 — November  29,  1846),  a  Marylander 
by  birth,  who  operated  the  La  Fayette  House  at  the  corner  of  Hancock  and 
Jefferson  streets.  Opened  in  October,  1824,  this  hotel  was  considered  to  be 
the  finest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  Milledgeville.  Oeorgia  Journal,  Octo* 
ber  26,  1824;  Minutes,  (}ourt  of  Ordinary  of  Baldwin  (bounty  (1833-1862), 
217, 

7.  The  clergryman  apparently  was  Samuel  K.  Hodges.  For  a  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch  see  footnote  10. 
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Line,®  by  a  fellow  boarder  here,  who  was  enrolled  as  Sergeant  on 
that  service.  It  appears  that  three  troops  of  mounted  men  with 
cavalry  armament  &  muskets  at  their  backs  were  ordered  out  by  the 
Governor  on  the  late  alarms  concerning  the  Indians  in  Florida— 
The  three  counties  adjacent,  furnished  these  troops,  who  were  first 
assembled  here,  armed  from  the  State  Arsenal,  and  ordered  forthwith 
to  act  against  the  Savages  as  circumstances  whould  dictate—  They 
set  out  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  for  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ensuing  it  is  said,  Georgians  never  saw  colder  weather.  The  accounts 
of  the  march  are  quite  ludicrous—  They  named  their  first  nights’ 
resting  place  “Camp  Hell”— and  so  on  until  they  reached  the  Florida 
line,  their  ultimi  thule,  which  (as  they  saw  no  enemy  nor  signs  of 
any,)  they  named  “Camp  Defiance.”  It  took  them  about  20  days  to 
march  this  distance  of  about  200  miles,  though  all  were  mounted! 
From  Camp  Defiance  they  made  various  excursions  with  scouting 
parties,  in  the  neighboring  swamps  but  ne’er  an  Indian  was  to  be 
seen,  friend  or  foe.  .  .  . 

This  Georgian  army  began  to  retrograde  ...  so  they  soon  reached 
home  &  dispersed,  each  private  with  D.  30  in  his  pocket  for  pay  & 
contingences  and  officers  &  their  horses  in  proportion  -all  from  the 
pocket  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  all  for  as  merry  scrape  to  the  yeomary 
of  Georgia.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  However,  —  it  is  well  perhaps  to  distribute  the  “treasury  pap” 
occasionally  among  the  people  especially  in  these  frontier  states  where 
change  is  scarce. 

Thursday  15th  Feby. 

Today  was  mail  day,  on  which  almost  long  lost  hopes  were  con¬ 
centrated,  that  the  Govr.  would  return  and  release  me  from  this 
worse  than  tedius  [ric]  metropolis.— my  heart  is  sick  with  hope  — 
deferred.  .  .  . 

Saturday  17th  Feby  1827 

Another  mail,  the  last  for  3  days  to  come,  has  this  day  gone 
Northward  and  I  have  no  conclusive  information  to  transmit.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  comes  the  Northern  mail  bringing  the  Washington  papers, 
teeming  with  Georgia  affairs,  and  publishing  at  large  all  the  documents 
in  my  possession  which  I  have  hitherto  kept  so  secretly.  ...  I  shall 
proceed  tomorrow  in  a  gig  towards  the  Cherokee  Comer,®  hoping 

8.  On  December  15,  1826,  the  General  Assembly  authorized  Gorernor 
Troup  to  send  a  militia  force  to  the  Florida  line  in  anticipation  of  a  Seminole 
uprising  which  never  materialized.  Several  citizens  living  near  the  Florida 
border  had  been  reported  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly,  1826  (Milledgeville,  1826),  187. 

9.  The  site  of  Cherokee  Corner  today  is  halfway  between  Athens  and 
Lexington,  in  Oglethorpe  County.  Originally  it  was  on  the  old  boundary 
line  betwee  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  north  of  which  no  whites  had 
settled  before  1784.  Sherwood,  Gazetteer,  41. 
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to  meet  the  Govr.  on  the  road,  but  if  not  pursuing  him  even  to  his 
domicil  wherever  it  may  be. 

Afternoon  3.  oclock 

I  had  packed  away  this  book  &  preparing  to  lock  my  trunk  for 
my  excursion  to  the  wilderness  when  my  good  landlord  tapped  at 
my  door  and  announced  the  arrival  of  Govr.  Troup!  I  .  .  .  gathered 
myself  together,  pocketed  my  dispatches  &  made  direct  for  the 
Quarters  of  His  Excellency.  .  .  . 

I  waited  but  a  minute  or  so  before  Govr.  Troup  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  just  returned  &  fatigued  as  he  was  from  his  long  journey—  His 
figure  was  of  the  middle  size  &  rather  spare—  His  face  homely  & 
uncouth,  but  his  manners  &  address  those  of  a  wellbred  gentleman. 

“I  announce  to  your  Excellency  myself,”  said  I  “as  Lieut.  Vinton 
of  the  army,  recently  of  Washington  City  from  whence  I  have  been 
dispatched  on  a  special  mission  hitherto  under  order  from  the  Secy 
of  war,  by  whom  I  am  instructed  to  place  these  documents  into 
your  Excellency’s  own  hands  &  to  receive  your  Excellency’s  reply. 
The  Governor  received  them  with  all  courtesy,  but  his  manner  was 
still  sedate  &  equable  as  it  continued  in  fact  throughout  the  reading 
of  the  Secy’s  letter.  ...  I  had  the  polite  offer  of  a  glass  of  wine 
8c  an  invitation  to  visit  His  Excellency  8cc. 

Considering  the  character  of  Govr.  Troup  as  accepted  abroad 
generally  among  those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  letters  8c  messages, 

I  was  agreeably  disappointed  to  find  him  so  mild  8c  debonnair  as  he 
was  in  his  demeanour.  On  the  whole  I  was  altogether  pleased  with 
His  Excellency  and  particularly  so  with  my  reception  by  him.  He 
promised  to  give  me  his  answer  by  tomorrow.  ^  had  he  arrived 
yesterday  it  is  not  probable  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  have 
availed  myself  of  a  passage  to  Augusta  by  today’s  stage.  This  con¬ 
veyance  offers  only  3  times  a  week  and  next  Tuesday  w  ill  now  be  the 
next  day  of  its  departure  hence. 

Sunday  i8th  Feby. 

Today  I  went  to  the  Methodist  meeting  in  this  place,  the  principal 
order  of  Religious  sects,  8c  by  all  odds  the  most  fashionable  8c  popular 
congregation.  The  clergyman,  Mr.  Hodges,*®  preached  without  note 
or  book  as  usual,  and  although  voluble  and  tolerably  well  educated, 
he  gave  no  very  striking  evidences  of  high  talent  These  meeting 

10.  Samuel  K.  Hodges  had  Just  arrived  In  Milledgeville  to  begin  his 
ministry  at  the  Methodist  Church.  Previously  he  had  been  a  presiding 
elder  in  the  Athens  District,  having  Joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference 
in  1812.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  in  1842,  he  was  presiding  elder  in  the 
Columbus  District.  Georgia  Q.  Smith,  Jr..  The  Hittory  of  Methodism  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Florida  (New  York.  1877),  170,  229,  235. 
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houses  here,  are  mere  bams,  or  little  better;  -no  glass  in  the  windows 
or  sufficient  security  to  keep  out  the  cold—  Made  for  the  climate 
’tis  true,  but  three  months  at  least  are  uncongenial  to  this  rude  state 
of  things. 

Today  I  received  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pierce”  the  Governor’s 
private  Secretar\%  His  Excellency’s  dispatches  in  reply  to  those  1 
gave  him  yesterday.  ...  I  was  called  on  last  evening  by  Mr.  Barritt” 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Georgia  Statesman,  &  made  acquainted  also 
with  Mr.  Ragland”  Editor  of  the  Patriot.  .  .  .  There  are  four  papers 
published  here,  two  of  which  are  friendly  to  Govr.  Troup  and  two 
hostile.  .  .  .^*  I  hear  this  evening  that  Govr.  Troup  has  issued  his 
proclamation  as  an  offset  to  the  declaration  of  the  Genl  Govt,  and 
ordered  the  arrest  of  any  U.  S.  Officer  who  shall  dare  to  serve 
process  &c.  But  we  shall  see  tomorrow  what  this  is. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  politicians  &  people 
here  &  the  place  grows  more  interesting  to  me. 

Monday  19th  Feby  1827.  Milledgeville 

The  newspapers  of  today  are  rife  with  messages,  documents  orders 
&  Editorial  squibs—  Govr.  Troup  has  caused  fus  reply  to  the  Secy 
of  War  to  be  published,  &  had  issued  orders  not  only  to  civil  officers 
to  prevent  the  process  directed  to  be  served  by  the  US  Marshal, 
but  has  also  called  on  the  military  to  be  held  in  readiness,  &  designated 
depots  for  arms  &  amm  inition.—  w'ith  orders  to  resist  any  steps  the 
U.  S.  might  take  to  enforce  the  measures  which  the  Executive  has 
declared.  This  looks  like  Civil  War!  !  —  But  the  Govr.  reaps  popu¬ 
larity  by  such  a  coui'se  as  this.  ...  So,  So,  a  mild  pleasant  man  as  he 
is  too—  Soft  &  soothing  equable  and  calm—  to  write  such  brimstone 
letters!  ! 

Wednesday  28  March.  Fayetteville  [N.  C.]” 

11.  K.  H.  Pierce. 

12.  E.  H.  Barritt  and  John  Polhill  were  editors  of  the  8tate»man  and 
Patriot.  Barritt,  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  was  in  1829  accused  by  PoIhlll 
of  receiving  and  circulating  copies  of  “Walker’s  Appeal,”  an  anti-slavery 
tract.  Indicted  for  circulating  Incendiary  literature  he  sold  bis  interest  in 
the  naper  and  fled  north.  Louis  T.  Griffith  and  John  E.  Talmadge,  Geor¬ 
gia  Journalism,  1769-1950  (Athens,  1951),  30-38. 

13.  Camak  and  Ragland  were  publishers  of  the  Georgia  Journal. 

14.  Of  the  three  papers  published  in  Milledegville  at  the  time,  the  Southern 
Recorder,  founded  in  1820,  was  the  strongest  supporter  of  Troup  and  the 
State  Rights  Party.  The  Federal  Union,  founded  in  1830,  after  the  demise 
of  the  Statesman  and  Patriot,  was  edited  by  John  Polhill  who  had  been  a 
supported  of  John  Clark  and  later  of  the  Union  Party.  Griffith  and  Tal¬ 
madge.  Georgia  Journalism,  30. 

15.  On  Tuesday,  February  20,  Vinton  had  left  Milledgeville  for  Augusta 
and  Savannah.  At  the  latter  place  be  delivered  a  dispatch  to  Richard  W. 
Habersham,  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  and  then  returned  to  Milledgeville 
on  his  way  to  the  Creek  Nation. 
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....  On  Wednesday  the  28th  Feby—  as  I  before  said,  I  passed 
through  Milledgeville  on  my  way  back  to  the  Creek  Nation  at  2 
p.in.  we  took  stage  from  that  place,  passing  8  dollars  for  fare  to 
Flint  River  a  distance  of  60  miles.  On  this  route  we  pass  through 
first  Clinton  22  miles,  next  Macon  on  the  Ocmulgee  13  miles  farther. 
Both  are  thriving  little  towns  and  carry  on  an  active  trade,  Macon 
is  immediately  opposite  the  old  site  of  Fort  Hawkins,  and  bids  fair 
to  rival  even  Augusta  as  a  place  of  export  for  Cotton  &c,  if  the 
Oc  mulgee  should  be  but  a  little  improved  in  its  navigation.  A  rumor 
is  now  quite  current  that  .Macon  will  supercede  Milledgeville  as  the 
seat  of  Government,  but  as  things  are,  there  seems  to  be  arguments 
scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  change.  From  Flint  River  (the  old 
agency)  to  the  Chattahoutchee  fric]  is  the  next  route  of  60  miles, 
for  which  we  paid  7  &  a  half  dollars.  The  roads  are  extremely  bad 
from  Milledgeville  to  Macon  but  after  passing  that  place,  even  to 
.Montgomery  in  Alabama  they  are  thro  a  sandy  broken  country  of 
pine  njrests,  but  easily  travelled.  We  arrived  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoutchee  at  noon  on  Friday  the  2d  of  March, 
making  48  hours  from  .Milledgeville— resting  a  few  hours  at  Clinton 
the  first  night  &  a  few  also  at  Wall’s  Stand’*  half  way  between  the 
Chattahoutchee  &  Flint— a  miserable  hovel;  scarcely  a  shelter  from  the 
weather  —  dirt\'  beds  well  animated,  or  perhaps,  no  bed  at  all.  Still 
I  jogged  on  contentedly  and  made  my  journey  with  good  spirits  and 
no  serious  jeopardy  of  health. 

I  found  Col.  Crowell  at  the  agency,  and  introduced  myself  to 
him,  told  him  of  mv'  business  delivered  mv  dispatches.  2d  March 
The  next  day  Satfurday],  I  saw  the  little  Prince”  and  had  some 
conversation  with  him  through  an  interpreter  Paddy  Carr.’®  The 
old  man  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  first  CJiief  of  the  Nation, 
but  I  imagined  that  his  virtues  whatever  they  may  have  formerly 
been,  are  paralysed  by  extreme  age,  or  at  least  so  weakened  as  to 
impair  the  general  firmness  &  efficiency  of  his  character  and  make 
him  the  sure  [?1  victim  of  extraneous  intrigue  &  sinister  practice. 
This  impression  was  strengthened  on  my  mind  by  the  occurrences  of 

16.  Jeitse  Wall,  a  tavern-keeper  and  a  licensed  Indian  trader,  had  resided 
In  the  Creek  Nation  for  four  years.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  19th 
Congress,  2nd  Session,  Report  No.  9S,  p.  343;  ibid..  Report  No.  74,  p.  417. 

17.  Little  Prince,  head  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  the  following  year.  Thos.  J.  McKinney  and  James  Hall.  The  Indian  Tribes 
of  North  America  (Edinburgh,  1934),  II,  29. 

18.  Paddy  Carr,  the  half-breed  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Creek  woman, 
was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Intelligent  and  sagacious,  he  was  re¬ 
cognized  as  among  the  ))est  of  the  Creek  interpeters.  He  later  acquired  con¬ 
siderable  wealth.  Ibid..  46-49. 
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my  second  interview  with  him,  when  I  had  official  engagements  to 
perform  in  relation  to  the  old  man,  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned 
I  saw  several  other  of  the  Creek  chiefs  &  headmen  but  had  nothing 
to  detain  me,  in  the  afternoon  I  took  stage  again  with  a  light  heart, 
for  home.  How  joyously  did  I  recross  the  Chattahoutchee  Knowing 
that  every  step  now,  was  an  approximation  to  Washington!—  But 
we  are  now  to  see  how  frail  our  best  calculations  sometimes  prove— 

I  retraced  the  same  routes  exactly,  quite  back  to  Augusta,  3  days 
&  a  half  from  Ft  Mitchell,  exclusive  of  one  day  that  the  stage  rests 
at  Milledgeville  So  on—  During  this  journey  we  had  pleasant  pas¬ 
sengers—  Mr.  Snow  whom  I  had  formerly  known  in  Charleston— 
a  great  traveller  &  a  man  of  leisure,—  Mr.  Lord,  a  young  gentleman 
from  Kennebunk  (Me.)  &  a  Captain  Heartly  of  the  British  Army— 
a  fine  man  &  a  notable  good  traveller.  Arrived  at  Augusta  at  8  PM 
on  Wednesday  the  7th  March  &  there  found  new  instructions  from 
the  Secy  of  War  to  return  to  the  creek  Nation  on  matter  of  a  new 
character  connected  with  the  agent  &  the  Little  Prince.’*  I  saw  Maj 
Payne—**  Had  a  long  conversation  with  him—  &  filled  up  the  rest 
of  the  time  of  this  night  until  nearly  3  in  the  morning  writing  letters— 
one  to  the  War  Dept.  &  one  to  the  Genl— **  dated  7th  March. 

So,  back  again  to  the  agency  I  travelled— the  journey  becoming 
truly  irksome  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  objects  were 
presented  to  my  wearied  view—  yet  from  Augusta  to  Milledgeville 
I  found  myself  in  company  with  a  man,  whose  conversation  amply 
repaid  me  for  the  fatigues  I  endured,  and  who  ultimately  engaged 
so  much  of  my  interest  that  1  cannot  forbear  to  record  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  acquaintanceship. 

I  had  ridden  many  miles  from  Augusta,  engrossed  by  my  own 
reflections  and  unmindful  of  those  around  me,  before  I  noticed  an 
elderly  looking  man  at  my  right,  who  seemed  to  endure  his  jolting 
with  considerable  resignation  though  not  unwilling  occasionally  to 
pass  censure  upon  the  delinquency  of  the  Legislature  that  the  roads 


19.  Troup  completed  the  surveys  and,  after  threatening  the  use  of  force 
to  insure  the  occupation  of  the  territory  hy  white  settlers,  Little  Prince 
appealed  to  President  Adams  for  protection,  yinton  was  charged  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  “a  resort  to  violent  measures,  either  by  the  authorities  of  Geor¬ 
gia  or  the  Indians.”  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  II,  864,  865. 

20.  Major  M.  M.  Payne  was  commandant  at  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Augusta. 

21.  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  Washington, 

D.  C.  completing  his  Georgia  mission,  Vinton  passed  through  Milledge¬ 

ville  agam  in  company  with  General  Brown  on  his  tour  of  the  Southwest. 
This  was  his  fourth  trip  to  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
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should  be  shamefully  neglected.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature, 
strong  irregular  features,  crossed  eyes,  wild  uncombed  locks,  slovenly 
dress,  besprinkled  all  over  with  the  fugitive  relics  of  snuff  which  ever 
&  anon  he  offered  to  his  nose,  and  in  short  of  a  most  ungainly  ap¬ 
pearance  in  everv'  respect.  I  was  at  first  rather  repelled  bv  this 
unsightly  figure  than  attracted  even  by  the  only  redeeming  quality 
about  him  the  expression  in  his  countenance  that  betokened  deep 
reflection  and  studious  habit.  His  observations  upon  several  transient 
incidents,  at  length  aroused  my  attention  and  found  myself  insensibly 
engaging  in  conversation  with  him,  that  grew  more  &  more  delightful. 
Until  I  was  content  to  yield  my  voice  to  utter  silence,  in  listening 
to  the  rich  flow  of  mental  treasure  which  proceeded  from  his  lips— 
Such  beauty  of  diction,  &  cogency  of  thought,  such  eloquent  &  rhe¬ 
torical  wisdom  fell  in  his  words,  that  this  awkward  &  squint  eyed 
old  man,  once  a  subject  of  ridicule  8t  contempt,  became  ultimately 
the  object  of  my  exclusive  attentions  and  enthusiastic  regard.  Benevo¬ 
lence  and  Philanthropy,  united  to  form  at  once  his  ruling  principle 
&  passion.  In  his  view,  worldly  acquisition,  either  mental  or  material, 
was  useless  or  permicious  to  the  moral  scale,  but  as  applied  to  these 
objects.  For  generous  &  unsophisticated  youth  he  had  always  enter¬ 
tained  a  peculiar  interest,  and  as  hLs  rule  of  judgment  in  all  human 
affairs  was  rather  by  the  moral  than  by  tne  fashionable  standard, 
his  appreciation  of  character  and  the  general  objects  &  pursuits  of 
men  was  confined  to  that  chaste,  unerring  and  miscorable  [?]  rule. 
“I  know  not”  said  he  “that  I  ever  felt  more  pleasure  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  any  object  than  of  a  young  man,  once  of  my  acquaintance, 
perhaps  of  your  age  and  much  of  your  appearance  who  possessed 
high  attributes  of  character  and  well  cultivated  manners— an  enthusi¬ 
astic  &  imaginative-at  the  same  time,  a  logical  mind.”  One  day  he 
came  to  me,  with  his  countenance  almost  suffused  with  a  blush  while 
he  confessed,  that  he  had  been  that  morning  in  company  with  a  young 
lady  &  had  kissed  a  female.  “When  I  reflected”  continued  he  “that 
this  ingenious  youth  had  lived  for  25  years  in  the  world,  &  in  the 
fashionable  world  too,  and  had  so  long  preserved  that  chastity  of 
thought,  that  high  &  immaculate  purity  of  heart  which  made  him 
thrill  with  the  novelty  of  the  sensation  he  described,  I  felt  scarcely 
less  happy  than  he,  in  beholding  such  a  noble  instance  of  unso- 
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phisticated  character  &  purity  of  moral  sentiment”  Dr.  Greene*-^ 
(for  that  was  the  name  of  mv  fellow  traveller)  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
markably  well  acquainted  with  books  and  still  better  with  men. 
He  had  enjoyed  personal  communion  with  many  of  the  first  families 
of  literary  distinction  in  G.  Britain,  among  which  he  mentioned  that 
of  Edgeworth^^  and  had  viewed  human  nature  in  most  of  its  varied 
forms.  With  the  eye,  indeed,  of  a  philosopher  but  with  the  heart 
of  a  philanthropist.  He  spoke  much  of  Education,  manners,  moral 
influence  and  general  science,  lastly  of  matrimony,  and  (as  I  requested 
his  opinion)  the  view  that  should  be  taken  of  it  by  a  young  bachelor 
of  25.  On  this  interesting  topic,  I  thought  he  was  peculiarly  happy— 
He  would  not  advise  a  man  to  marry’,  much,  if  any,  younger  than  28, 
and  to  this  age,  five  years  might  be  added  without  jeopardy  to  ultimate 
happiness,  1  replied  by  stating  Dr.  Franklin’s  arguments  for  early 
marriages,  pliancy'  of  tastes,  dispositions  &c.  “True”  said  he  “but  let 
the  compliance  be  on  the  part  of  the  female.  1  did  not  say  that  the 
lady  should  be  30—  A  woman  of  18,  is  quite  equal  in  natural  maturity 
&  in  the  task  of  social  life,  to  a  man  of  25  or  28,  while  her  temper 
and  disposition  retains  at  the  same  time  all  the  juvenile  pliability- 
requisite  for  the  harmony  of  connubial  bliss.” 

I  asked  the  Doctor  if  I  should  purchase  &  read  the  works  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz.**  “That  book”  said  he  “will  teach  you  many  of  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  and  exhibit  to  your  mind’s  eye  an  animated  and  highly 
drawn  piece  of  human  nature,  but  all  in  the  blank  &  corrupt 

22.  William  Montgomery  Green  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1767  where  bis 
family  was  prominent  in  political  circles.  The  first  of  his  three  marriages 
was  to  Anna  Maria  Wilkes,  a  niece  of  John  Wilkes,  Lord  Major  of  London. 
As  a  result  of  his  participation  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he  came  to 
America.  He  drifted  to  Georgia  partly  in  quest  of  a  climate  more  congenial 
to  his  wife’s  failing  health.  He  secured  an  appointment  as  professor  of 
mathematics  and  languages  at  Franklin  College  from  which  position  he 
was  forced  to  resign  in  1816  as  a  result  of  charges  by  the  trustees  of  moral 
laxity  and  loose  enforcement  of  student  discipline.  Subsequently  he  opened 
a  private  school  in  Milledgeville  where  he  remained  until  about  1830  when 
he  went  to  Macon  to  edit  the  Macon  Messenger.  Among  bis  children  was 
Dr,  Thomas  F.  Green,  an  early  superintendent  of  the  Georgia  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Georgia  Journal,  June  6,  1817;  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  [Green]  Cook. 
History  of  Baldwin  County  (Anderson,  1925),  341-43;  E.  Merton  Ck>ulter, 
College  Life  in  the  Old  South  (New  York.  1928),  27, 

23.  Probably  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (1744-1817),  an  Irish  educationist 
who  wrote,  among  other  things,  a  tract  called  “Practical  Elducation"  (1798) 
which  shows  the  influence  of  Rousseau’s  ideas. 

24.  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz  (1614-1679),  whose  memoirs  appeared 
in  three  different  English  translations  after  1717,  was  more  of  an  ecclesiastical 
politician  than  a  pious  churchman.  Unreliable  as  to  facts  and  dates, 
these  memoirs  provide  a  good  insight  into  political  intrigue  and  crowd 
psychology.  Kathleen  T.  Butler,  A  History  of  French  Literature  (New  York. 
1923)  I,  282-83. 
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side.  You  will  gain  by  it,  some  lessons  in  artifice  &  intrigue,  but 
none  in  morals  or  in  chivalry,  and  therefore  I  object  to  it,  as  a  study, 
for  any  generous— unpolluted  youth.  It  is  the  moral  &  noble  part  of 
our  nature  that  requires  to  continually  fostered  &  refreshed,  and 
books  that  have  this  tendency  are  the  most  profitable  as  used  as  the 
most  salutary  resources—  The  obliquity  and  depravity  of  mankind 
we  shall  learn  quite  soon  enough  in  our  ordinary’  intercourse  with 
him.  VVe  all  tend  as  pronely  to  this  species  of  experience,  as  lead 
gravitates  to  earth.” 

The  O'"  mentioned  several  literary’  works,  in  terms  that  induced 
me  to  desire  a  perusal  of  them.  Of  these  I  remember  Priestly  on 
Education^^  and  an  anonymous  work  called  “The  Pursuit  of  Litera¬ 
ture.”  The  latter  was  lent  me  by  the  Doctor  for  my  perusal  while 
on  my  journey  to  the  Creek  Nation.  ...  I  have  heard  that  Dr.  Greene 
attends  no  church  in  .Milledgeville—  is  esteemed  highly  for  his  virtues 
but  censured  for  his  eccentricity.  In  my  view,  this  censure  w’as  all 
accounted  for.  Few  persons  in  a  place  like  Milledgeville  are  able 
to  appreciate  such  a  man  rightly’,  and  because  his  own  high  reach 
of  understanding  cannot  bear  patiently  the  empty  holdings  forth 
of  a  country  Methodist  clergyman,  &  therefore  is  content  rather  with 
its  own  communings,  those  lakadaisical  villagers  must  call  him  eccen¬ 
tric!  So  purely  religious  &  pious  a  man,  to  all  appearance  I  have 
scarcely  met  withal,  but  it  may  in  truth  be  questioned  whether,  if  he 
cares  for  popular  favor  at  all,  he  had  not  better  stoop  a  little  to 
sociability  than  to  seclusion.  ...  I  shall  always  remember  my  en¬ 
counter  with  Dr.  Greene  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  passages  of 
my  life. 

NEGROES  IN  THE  GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE: 

THE  CASE  OF  F.  H.  FYALL  OF  MACON  COUNTY^ 

Edited  by  Willard  E.  Wight* 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia  which  met  July  4,  1868,  contained  twenty-nine 
members  subsequently  classified  as  Negroes.  For  twenty-five  of 
them  their  physical  appearance  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  designation,  but  the  remaining  four,  T.  P.  Beard  of  Rich- 

25.  Joseph  Priestly,  Lectures  on  History,  and  general  policy,  L'>  tchich  is 
prefixed.  An  Essay  on  a  course  of  liberal  education  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1803). 

*A  member  of  the  Department  of  Social  Science  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta. 
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mond  County,  Edwin  Belcher  of  Wilkes  County,  Madison  Davis 
of  Qarke  County  and  F.  H.  Fyall  of  Macon  County  were  so 
nearly  white  in  appearance  that  their  race  was  indeterminate.* 
It  is  the  case  of  the  last  named,  F.  H.  Fyall,  which  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  paper. 

The  first  attack  upon  the  Negro  members  of  the  House  was 
in  the  form  of  petitions  from  the  counties  represented,  questioning 
the  eligibility  of  each  incumbent  to  his  seat  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  resident  of  the  district  as  prescribed  bv 
the  newly  adopted  Constitution.  On  July  21st  a  resolution  was 
inti  educed  that  the  speaker  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  “upon  the  eligibility  of  F.  H.  Fyall,  of  the  county  of 
Macon,  to  a  seat  on  this  floor,  and  that  said  committee  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  for  persons  and  papers.”*  This  resolution 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  com¬ 
posed  of  nineteen  members  of  which  a  Radical  was  the  chairman.® 

In  the  committee  the  disposition  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be 
to  prevent  investigation;  at  least  this  was  the  opinion  of  a  minority' 
of  the  committee,  who  on  August  26th  presented  a  repijrt  to  the 
House.  Their  findings  revealed  that  Fyall  was  not  a  resident  of 
Macon  County  but  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Macon  in  Bibb 
County  and,  therefore,  he  was  ineligible  to  his  seat  in  the  House. 
They  found  further  that  Fyall  was  “a  free  person  of  color  and 
for  this  reason  is  not,  under  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  nor 
any  law,  thereof,  eligible  to  his  seat  upon  this  floor.”*  W'hile 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  the  Negroes’  eli¬ 
gibility  to  their  seats  on  the  basis  of  their  color  had  been  raised 
during  the  session,  it  was  the  opening  shot  in  what  proved  to  be 
the  final  campaign  to  remove  them  from  the  House. 

The  Radical  members  objected  to  the  report  being  allowed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  report  had  not  yet  been 

1.  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia.  Economic,  Social 
and  Political,  1865-1872  (New  York.  1915),  213. 

2.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  at 
the  Called  Session  of  the  O^eral  Assembly,  Commenced  at  Atlanta,  July 
ith,  1868  (Macon,  1868),  55. 

3.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  28,  31,  1868. 

4.  House  Journal,  1868,  pp.  220-21.  See  also  Documents  1-8. 
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made.  The  Speaker  disallowed  this  objection  on  the  ground  that 
“the  majority  having  had  ample  time,  could  not  cut  off  the 
minority  from  reporting,”  and  he  was  sustained  by  the  House. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  a  substitute  for  the  minority  report  was 
offered  declaring  that  all  colored  members  of  the  House  were 
ineligible  to  their  seats  on  the  basis  of  color.  As  a  delaying  meas¬ 
ure,  the  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
submitted  a  report  in  which  he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  com- 
minee.  He  related  that 

the  case  of  Fyall  was  taken  up,  and  after  much  discussion,  certain 
constitutional  and  legal  questions  were  settled,  and  the  committee 
continued  the  investigation  of  the  case,  and  having  examined  all  the 
witnesses  present  and  reduced  the  testimony  to  writing,  we  met  on 
Friday  last,  when  Fyall  asked  for  the  appointment  of  some  officer 
in  Macon  county  tc  take  such  evidence  as  he  might  submit,  going 
to  show  that  he  resided  in  Macon  county  at  the  time  of  the  election; 
which  application  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  when  said  com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  grant  his  request,  and,  on  motion  of  the  members 
making  the  Minority  Reptm,  the  committee  adjourned,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Chair.  .  .  .® 

By  a  vote  of  8 1  to  52  this  repon  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Two 
days  later,  on  August  28th,  the  cases  of  Beard,  Belcher,  Davis 
and  Fyall  were  “postponed  for  the  present”  and  the  cases  of  the 
others  taken  up  for  discussion.®  From  then  until  September  3d 


5.  Houte  Journal,  1868,  222-23. 

6.  House  Journal,  1868,  229.  One  of  the  Macon  newspapers  commented: 
“A  hearty  laugh  went  round  town  yesterday  morning  at  the  pretensions 
raised  in  the  Legislature  by  Fyall,  who  lives  in  Macon,  and  is  ‘the  Honorable 
member  from  Macon  county,’  that  he  was  a  white  man,  born  in  Charleston, 
and  of  French  parentage.  He  is  according  to  this,  a  French  gentleman. 
But  this  is  not  exactly  so.  His  biography  is,  briefly  as  follows: 

"His  father  was  a  Charleston  French  dancing  master,  by  the  name  of 
Fyall  or  Fial,  who  had  been  run  out  of  San  Domingo  for  some  political 
rascality,  and  his  mother  a  negress.  He  ran  away  from  Charleston  on  a 
vessel  going  to  Europe,  and  some  years  later  returned  as  the  Steward  of  a 
ship.  He  was  recognized,  taken  charge  of,  and  sold  to  Habersham,  of  Savan¬ 
nah.  He  was  first  owned  in  this  city  many  years  before  the  war,  by  Dr. 
M.  S.  Thompson,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  A.  Patterson,  proprietor  of  the  Georgia 
bar  and  Billiard  Saloon,  Mulberry  street.  Patterson  had  him  tending  the 
bar,  waiting  on  the  billiard  room  and  working  around  the  house  generally. 
He  soon  detected  him  stealing  from  the  money  drawer,  put  him  in  Jail, 
hitd  him  thrashed,  and  sold  him  to  Judge  O.  A.  Loebrane.”  Macon  Journal 
and  Messenger,  quoted  by  Columbus  Daily  Sun,  September  4,  1868. 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  sessions  of  the  House  was  given  to  the  i 

discussion  of  the  eligibility  of  persons  of  color  to  hold  office. 

On  September  3d  the  resolution  was  finally  brought  to  a  vote 
with  83  voting  aye  and  23  voting  nay.’  The  members  whose 
eligibility  was  in  question  did  not  vote,  but  Beard,  Belcher,  Davis 
and  Fyall  all  voted  in  the  negative.®  Through  this  action  the 
twenty-five  easily  identifiable  as  Negroes  were  thus  removed 
from  the  House,  but  there  yet  remained  the  cases  of  the  four 
whose  race  was  doubtful. 

The  following  day  a  special  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  try  the  cases  of  the  four.®  On  September  15th  their  report  on 
Fyall  was  submitted.  In  it  they  stated  that  “from  the  evidence 
adduced  they  find  the  said  F.  H.  Fyall  to  have  more  than  one- 
eighth  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  this  House  declaring  the  ineligibility  of  negroes  to  hold 
office  under  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  respectfully  offer  the 
following: 

Resolved,  That  F.  H.  Fyall  is  ineligible,  under  the  Constitution, 
to  a  seat  as  a  member  of  this  body,  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  that  his  name  be  dropped  from  the  roll.”'® 

The  Radicals  immediately  called  for  the  evidence  and  after  the 
display  of  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  reveal 
it,  and  a  ruling  bv  the  Speaker  that  it  need  not  be,  it  was,  on 
motion,  read."  “It  consisted  of  Fyall’s  own  oath,  who  testified 
that  his  father  and  mother  were  both  white  and  French  people,”'* 

“who  came  to  South  Carolina  during  the  days  of  nullification.”'* 

The  other  witness  who  appeared  before  the  committee  was  a  Mr. 

Alley  who  “swore  that  he  knew  Fyall  well,  that  his  mother  was 
a  mulatto,  that  she  was  half  white  and  half  negro,  and  that  he 
could  procure  three  hundred  persons  that  would  swear  to  these 
facts.  Fyall  was  sold  to  Judge  Lochrane  before  the  war  and  also 

7.  House  Journal,  1868,  242-43. 

8.  Ibid.,  244. 

9.  Ibid.,  248. 

10.  Ibid.,  336. 

11.  Atlanta  Constitution,  September  16,  1868.  See  Document  9. 

12.  Ck>lumbus  Daily  Bun,  September  18,  1868,  quoting  the  Atlanta  InteU 
ligencer. 

13.  Atlanta  Constitution,  September  16,  1868. 
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to  Dr.  Thompson.”*^  Fyall  then  wished  to  be  heard  and  stated 
to  the  House  that  “If  he  was  a  slave,  so-callea  a  negro,  it  was  not 
his  fault.”  Alluding  to  the  testimony  of  Alley  he  said:  “The 
gentleman  said  my  mother  was  half-negro— probably  he  was  the 
midwife  and  might  therefore  be  competent  to  answ’er.”^®  At  this 
point  the  Chair  called  him  to  order.  After  several  interruptions 
occasioned  by  Radical  attempts  to  recommit  the  question,  Fyall 
stated  that  “he  hoped  he  would  have  more  than  half  an  hour 
to  speak  as  he  had  some  mighty  dirty  things  to  tell  on  Georgia. 
He  couldn’t  tell  it  in  half  an  hour  and  sit  down.”** 

Following  the  assertion  of  one  Radical  that  the  testimony  was 
flimsy,  the  chairman  of  the  reporting  committee  entered  into  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  reasons  inducing  the  committee  to 
make  the  report.  He  doubted  the  statement  that  the  testimony 
was  balanced  for  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  when  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  subjected  to  the  rules  of  evidence.  No  one  would  hold 
that  the  evidence  of  a  child  of  four  or  five  years  as  to  such  a 
fact  as  the  lineage  and  blood  of  his  mother  balanced  that  of  a 
disinterested  witness  who  knew  the  mother  well  before  the  child’s 
birth  and  afterwards  and  gave  satisfactory  reasons  for  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  facts.  The  chairman  gave  Fyall  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  believed  that  he  had  been  erroneously  informed 
and  was  honestly  mistaken.  In  such  cases  the  burden  of  proof 
rested  upon  the  accused  after  evidence  had  been  offered  showing 
that  there  was  a  blood  mixture. 

The  Committee  was  desirious  to  do  even  handed  justice  in  these 
cases;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  explained  to  Fyall  what  he  would  have 
to  prove.  We  desired  to  be  candid,  impartial  and  patient.  He  asked 
leave  for  counsel  to  appear  before  us  in  his  behalf,  and  it  was  readily 
granted.  He  said  that  he  had  emploved  one  of  Georgia’s  able  and 
eloquent  jurists  to  represent  him.  But  when  the  time  came,  he  re¬ 
marked,  in  a  seeming  spirit  of  insolence,  that  proof  and  counsel  were 

14.  Ihid. 

15.  Ihid. 

16.  Ihid.  Another  account  states  that  “Fyall  proceeded  to  address  the 
House,  and  was  using  very  improper  language,  when  Mr.  Gober  called  him 
to  order  saying  there  were  ladles  in  the  gallery,  and  we  would  not  sit  here 
and  listen  to  such  vulgar  language.”  Columbus  Doily  Bun,  September  18, 
1868,  quoting  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer. 
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of  no  use— that  his  fate  was  sealed.  He  repeatedly  said  he  had  no 
evidence  to  offer;  and  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  report  as 
we  did  report.  The  Committee  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  against 
him,  in  the  absence  of  rebutting  proof.^’ 

Following  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  brought  to  a  vote 
which  resulted  in  92  yeas  and  o  nays— 64  Republicans  refusing  to 
vote.** 

Two  days  later,  on  September  i8th,  a  protest  from  Fyall  was 
presented  to  the  House,  and  on  motion  it  was  laid  on  the  table.** 
On  the  same  day  Fyall  together  with  fourteen  white  Senators 
and  twenty  white  Republicans  and  the  other  twenty-eight  Negro 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  signed  a  “Memorial  to  the 
Members  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  and  Others,  Relative  to 
the  Illegal  Organization  of  That  Body  Under  the  Reconstruction 
Acts.”“  In  January,  1870,  the  General  Assembly  met  with  the 
same  individuals  as  had  been  elected  in  April,  1868,  who  were 
now  the  legal  members  of  both  houses,  for  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  had  ruled  that  Negroes  were  eligible  to  hold  office  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Georgia.  Fyall’s  name  was  called 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  House  and  the  journal  of  that  body 
records  that  there  was  no  response  to  the  call  but  contains  no 
explanation  of  his  failure  to  answer.**  The  explanation  probably 
lies  in  the  statement  of  the  historian  of  .Macon  County  that  fol¬ 
lowing  his  removal  from  office  Fyall  was  “made  conductor  on  a 
freight  train,  from  which  he  fell  and  was  killed”  but  which  gives 
no  date.** 


17.  Ihid.  The  jurist  referred  to  was  Judge  Osborne  A.  Lochrane.  Atlanta 
Conttitution,  September  16,  1868. 

18.  /bid.;  House  Journal,  1868,  336. 

19.  Ibid.,  366.  See  Document  10  tor  the  contents  of  Pyall’s  proteet. 

20.  40th  Congress,  3d  Session,  House  Miscellaneous  Document  52  (Serial 
Number  1385),  “Conditions  in  Georgia,”  86-87. 

21.  Joumal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  at 
the  Annual  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  Commenced  at  Atlanta,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1810  (2  Tols.,  Atlanta,  1870),  I,  20. 

22.  Louise  F.  Hays,  History  of  Macon  County,  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1933), 
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Documents*® 


1. 


jj  In  person  appeared  before  me  W.  W. 


Hill 


Georgia 
Macon  County 

justice  Inf.  Court  of  Macon  County  James  C. 
Loyd  Chief  President  of  the  Board  of  Registration  of  the  13th 
Senatorial  District  who  on  oath  says  that  at  the  Election  in  said 
County,  commencing  on  the  20th  day  of  April  last  for  Governor, 
Representatives  in  Congress,  and  Members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  said  State,  and  during  the  pendency  of  said  Election  one  Henry 
F.  Fyall  a  person  of  Color  presented  himself  as  a  voter  when  the 
vote  of  the  said  Henry  F.  Fyall  was  challenged  by  a  registered  voter 
duly  made  on  oath  upon  the  ground  that  said  Fyall  was  not  a  citizen 
of  said  County  and  thereupon  the  said  Henr\'  F.  Fyall  after  having 
been  sworn  refused  to  subscribe  the  oath  and  retired  without  voting  — 
Sworn  to  &  subscribed  before  me  the  1  day  of  July  1868. 

W.  W.  Hill,  J.  I.  C.  '  J.  C.  Loyd 


2. 

State  of  Georgia  Macon  County 
To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Said  State 
The  undersigned  being  registered  voters,  citizens  and  tax  payers, 
of  Said  County  and  State,  hereby’  met  to  enter  their  protest  against 
the  admission  of  Henry’  F.  Fyall  as  a  member  elect  from  this  County 
to  your  Honorable  body,  upon  the  following  grounds 

ist  That  at  the  time  of  his  Said  election,  nor  before  nor  since  was 
he  ever  a  citizen  of  said  county,  but  was  at  the  time  of  his  election 
and  before  and  since  that  time,  a  citizen  of  Bibb  County  in  said 
State,  having  a  home  and  family  in  the  City  of  Macon  and  paving 
his  tax  there  if  at  any  place. 

2nd  Because  he  was  not  a  registered  voter  in  said  Macon  County 
and  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  for  that  purpose. 

3rd  Because  he  is  not  qualified  as  a  representative  by  the  laws  — 
and  Constitution  of  this  State  as  recently  adopted. 

23.  All  of  the  docuipents  are  In  the  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Atlanta.  The  numerical  designations  have  been  added  by  the 
writer.  Documents  1  through  8,  filed  under  Macon  County,  are  pasted  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  sheaf  of  papers.  It  is  assumed  that  they  are  the  basis  of 
the  report  made  by  the  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec¬ 
tions  on  August  26th.  Document  9,  filed  under  Negroes,  is  no  doubt  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  special  committee  based  its  report  of  September 
15th.  Document  10,  filed  under  Negroes,  is  Fyall’s  protest  against  his  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Only  the  signature,  F.  H.  Fyall,  is  in  his  own  handwriting;  the 
body  of  the  document  being  in  what  may  be  termed  a  clerical  hand. 
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J.  C.  Loyd  President  Bord  Regs  of  1 3th  Senatorial  District 
W.  B.  Jones,  Shff 

J.  J.  IGeckley  Superintend  [ent]  of  the  election 
his 

Robert  X  Lumpkin  Member  Legislature^'* 
mark 

VV'.  W.  Hill  judge  of  Elections  &  J.  1.  C. 

[and  187  others  including  nine  colored  voters] 


3- 


In  person  applied  before  me  George  B.  Turpin 


Georgia 
Bibb  County 

who  on  oath  says  that  Henry  F.  Fyall  person  of 
color  is  now  residing  upon  the  lot  of  this  deponent  in  the  City  of 
Macon  and  has  been  living  on  said  lot  since  October  last  —  that 
deponent  rents  the  lot  and  premises  upon  which  he  is  and  has  been 
living  since  October  last  to  the  wife  of  the  said  Henrv  F.  Fyall, 
deponent  has  ever  since  emancipation  took  place  considered  &  re¬ 
garded  the  said  Fyall  as  a  citizen  of  Macon  and  not  at  any  time  since 
deponent  knew  him  a  citizen,  or  resident  of  Macon  Count)'. 

Sworn  to  &  subscribed  before  me  this  the  3d  day  of  June  1868. 

E.  E.  Gramiss,  J.  P.  George  B.  Turpin 


This  is  to  cenifv  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Henry 


Georgia 
Bibb  County 

F.  Fyall  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  only 
known  him  as  a  citizen  of  Bibb  Count)'. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  official  signature  this  July  3d  1868 

E.  E.  Gramiss 

Justice  of  the  Peace 
(Seal) 


24.  Robert  Lampkin,  a  native  of  'Virginia,  had  been  in  Georgia  fifty  years, 
when  he  was  elect^  one  of  the  Negro  members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1867-1868  from  Macon  County.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1868,  and  was  one  of  those  declared  in¬ 
eligible  to  hold  office  on  September  3d,  and  died  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1870  after  his  restoration  to  the  same.  Allen  D.  Candler, 
compiler.  Confederate  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (6  vols.,  Atlanta, 
1909-1911),  VI,  1024;  House  Journal,  1868,  passim;  Hays,  Macon  County,  801. 
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5- 

Personally  appeared  before  me.  Green  I.  Blake 

of  Macon  County  of  Bibb  in  said  State  and  on 
oath  says  that  he  is  acquainted  with  F.  H.  Fyall  now  occupying  a 
Seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  as  a 
member  from  the  County  of  Macon.  That  since  Fyall  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  County  of  Macon  but  a  citizen  of  the  County  of  Bibb,  That 
he  resided  in  the  said  Count\’  of  Bibb  previous  to  the  20th  day  of 
April  1868  and  has  resided  there  since  that  time  to  the  present,  de¬ 
ponent  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 

G.  I.  Blake 

Sworn  before  me  the  Aug  ist  1868 
D.  A.  Vasord 
J  I  C  SWC 


6. 


Committee  Room  of 

COPY  Elections  8c  Privilledges 

Atlanta  Georgia 
August  30th  1868 


Henry  F.  Fyall 
Sir 

I  am  directed  by  the  committee  on  Elections  8t  Privilledges 
to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the  within  resolution  and  request 
your  complyance  punctually  with  the  same.  Yours  truly 

W.  W.  Neal 
Clerk  Committee 

COPY  Resolved  that  Henry  F.  Fyall  be  required  to  furnish  this 
committee  all  the  evidence  he  has  proving  his  citizenship  to  be  in 
Macon  Co 


7- 

Room  Committee  on  Privileges  8c  Elections 
COPY  House  of  Representatives 

General  Assembly 
State  of  Georgia 
August  7th  1868 

Hon  Sir 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  seat  as  a  member  of  said  House 
is  being  contested  for  non  residence  in  the  county  of  Macon,  you 
will  therefore  be  and  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Priviledge  8c 
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Elections  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  14th  inst  with  all 
the  evidence  you  desire  to  submit  must  be  made  in  writing  before 
some  Judicial  officer  and  accompanied  by  the  certificate  &  seal  of 
the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  that  such  officer  is  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  or  such  evidence  may  be  submitted  in  person  before 
the  committee  on  the  day  above  mentioned. 

Yours  Respectfully 
W.  W.  Neal 

Qerk  Com**  Priv.  &  Elections 

To  F.  H.  FyaU 
House  of  Representatives 


8. 

Resolved  that  the  chairman  appoint  two  of  the  Committee  to 
Examine  H.  F.  Fyall  &  others  adopted.  Mr.  Bethune  chairman  ap¬ 
pointed  Messers  John  W.  O  Neal  and  Dunlap  Scott. 

H.  F.  Fyall  was  then  called  and  qualified  by  Mr.  Hillir  who  after 
being  asked  where  he  lived  answered  I  claim  mv  residence  in  the 
northern  part  of  Macon  County  —  I  reside  in  Macon  Co.  I  had  been 
in  and  through  the  County  about  six  w  eeks  prior  to  the  late  elections. 
Previous  to  the  last  election  I  went  to  Macon  Co.  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  moving  there  entirely  I  went  there  at  that  time  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  a  plantation  —  I  lived  in  Macon  Co  at  and 
prior  to  the  last  election  and  had  my  wife  with  me  and  had  my 
washing  done  there.  And  I  understand  what  I  mean  by  residing 
there.  The  reason  I  was  not  in  Macon  Co.  up  to  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  was  that  1  was  arrested  and  put  in  prison 
and  then  taken  by  Sheriff  and  Magistrate  and  put  on  the  train  and 
forced  to  leave  Macon  Co.  I  mean  Russ  and  Hill  and  three  or  four 
others  1  dont  remember  their  names,  they  said  to  me  if  I  remained 
there  I  would  be  killed  and  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  way 
for  safety  —  I  told  them  at  the  time  I  was  going  to  make  this  (Macon 
Co)  my  home  and  should  return  to  it  —  and  would  do  it  as  soon  as 
1  could  get  protection  —  the  last  word  I  said  to  them.  I  saw  Judge 
Roberson  write  this  (takes  hold  of  the  paper)  write  this  1  think  — 
I  said  to  the  Judge  I  may  be  rcarrested  and  1  prefer  you  give  me 
a  certificate  that  I  may  not  be  rearrested  as  they  have  my  bond  and 
I  expect  to  appear  —  I  am  certain  about  the  judge  I  think  they  call 
him  Judge  Roberson  and  Justice  Hill.  1  think  my  life  was  at  stake 
there  and  I  have  reced  letters  from  them  advising  me  not  to  return  — 
I  did  not  leave  there  (Macon  Co)  with  the  intention  of  removing 
my  residence  —  I  was  homed  in  the  City  of  Paris  France  in  1824 
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Landed  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  1826  and  have  been  in 
Georgia  since  I  was  about  1 1  years  old  —  Mv  mother  died  when  I 
was  about  six  years  old  —  mv  father  told  me  where  mv  mother  was 
homed  —  I  never  heard  mv  father  say  that  I  had  anv  African  blood 
in  me 

Cross  Examination 

1  was  not  on  anv  body’s  land  particular,  1  was  at  Marshallville 
Montezuma  and  other  places  —  I  think  I  was  at  Lewis  Smith’s  about 
fourteen  days  before  the  election  —  mv  wife  was  in  Macon  I  have 
no  child  by  mv  wife  —  I  was  in  Oj^lethorpe  on  the  dav  of  election  — 
dont  know  wether  Oglethorpe  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Macon  Co 
or  not  —  I  am  preparing  to  work  a  farm  in  Macon  Co.  I  dont  know’ 
Mr.  Hews  given  name.  I  went  to  see  him  in  reference  to  the  Land  — 
My  wife  rents  a  house  in  Macon  from  Mr.  Turpin  —  1  think  I  was 
sent  from  Oglethorpe  about  two  davs  before  the  election  —  I  dont 
think  I  was  in  Macon  anv  time  within  ten  davs  prior  to  the  election  — 
did  not  borrow  anv  monev  from  the  firm  of  Hardiman  &  Sparks  — 
I  dont  know’  wether  my  parents  were  both  French  or  not  but  w’as 
told  thev  were  —  I  suppose  thev  lived  in  the  citv’  of  Parris  prior  to 
mv  birth  —  I  have  lived  through  Georgia  the  most  of  mv  life  —  1  was 
sold  into  Slavcrv’  bv  Decats  then  living  in  Savannah  —  I  was  in  slavery 
up  to  the  Surrender  —  I  was  not  living  with  anv  body  particular  — 
I  was  never  naturalized  but  sold  into  Slavery  —  I  went  offf]  to  the 
war  —  thev’  considered  me  as  belonging  to  Dr.  Thompson  of  Macon. 
I  did  take  the  registration  oath  —  was  put  in  jail  because  1  swore  I 
had  been  in  the  countA’  ten  davs  before  prior  to  the  election  —  1  did 
take  the  oath  and  was  put  in  Jail  for  that  offence. 

John  T.  Costin®’’*  was  called  and  after  being  dulv  qualified  bv  Mr. 
Duncan  Notar\’  public  —  said  all  I  know’  of  Mr.  Fv’all  residing  in 
Macon  Co.  is  this  —  I  left  the  citv  of  Macon  on  the  6th  of  last  April 
he  Fyall  went  with  me  as  far  as  Fort  Vally  fric]  I  was  on  my  way 
to  the  cit\’  of  Columbus  he  said  he  was  on  his  wav  to  Macon  Co  that 
he  intended  to  nin  in  Macon  Co  for  this  Legislature  —  I  never  saw’ 
him  in  Macon  Co.  John  T.  Costin 

INo  place  or  date  indicated  1 


26.  John  T.  Costin,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  In  Georipa  one  year 
when  he  waa  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867-1868.  He 
served  as  representative  from  Talbot  County  until  declared  Ineligible  on 
September  3.  1868,  and  was  among  those  restored  when  the  General  Assembly 
met  In  January,  1870.  Candler,  Comp.,  Confederate  Records  of  Georgia,  VI, 
1022;  House  Journal.  tHS8.  passim;  House  Journal.  1810,  passim. 
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F.  H.  Fyal  —  sworn  answers  INo  place,  no  date.) 

My  father  and  mother  came  to  S.  C.  in  1826  —  They  lived  in  S.  C. 
in  the  City  of  Charleston  —  lived  with  his  father  until  his  death  (so 
far  as  witness  knows)  died  1835-  or  36.  He  recollects  but  little  of 
his  mother  —  she  was  a  white  woman  —  witness  was  5  or  six  years 
old  when  she  died.  He  understood  from  his  father  that  he  was  bom 
in  France.  Lived  in  various  families  in  Charleston  after  his  fathers 
death  —  Found  himself  in  Fla.  about  a  year  or  two  after  his  fathers 
death  —  lived  in  Fla  only  a  few  months  —  came  to  Ga.  Lost  sight  of 
everybody  he  formerly  knew  —  as  nearly  as  he  can  recollect,  his 
first  knowledge  of  being  a  slave  was  about  the  days  of  nullification. 
Knows  his  mother  was  a  white  woman  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
also  from  what  he  has  heard  others  say. 

A  suit  was  instituted  for  his  freedom  in  Augusta,  and  in  Columbus  — 
Suit  in  Augusta  was  commenced  about  1 1  years  ago.  The  suit  was 
never  terminated  for  want  of  parties  —  He  had  not  the  money  to 
prosecute  it.  V\'as  a  slave  up  to  the  Fmancipation  after  the  war.  His 
father  was  a  white  man  —  perfectly  sure  of  this  —  &  he  was  so  recog¬ 
nized  in  Charleston.  Dont  know  how  he  first  became  a  slave  —  dont 
know  who  his  first  master  was  —  been  carried  out  of  Ga  —  even  to 
Louisiana  to  be  sold  —  was  always  a  difficult  piece  of  property’  to  sell 
F.  H.  Alley  more  answers  — 

Witness  knew  p'yal’  mother  —  went  to  Charleston  in  1817  —  His 
mother  was  a  french  woman  —  Witness  therefore  became  acquainted 
with  most  all  the  French  families  there.  Witness  knew  the  original 
Fyal,  who  first  went  to  Charleston  in  1815.  The  son  of  this  first 
named  Fyall  —  whose  name  was  Henry  was  father  of  F.  H.  Fyall 
(person  now  before  the  committee)  The  mother  of  F.  H.  was  a 
mulatta  —  half  negro  blood  —  and  the  property  of  the  first-named 
Fyall.  In  1850-  F.  H.  Fyall  was  the  property  of  Patterson  &  New- 
combe  of  Macon,  Ga.  He  (Fyall)  came  from  behind  the  bar  and 
extended  his  hand  in  recognition  of  witness.  Witness  had  lost  sight 
of  him  —  until  he  made  himself  known.  He  was  sold  by  these  parties 
to  Judge  [Osborne  A]  Lochrane  —  he  then  became  property  of  Dr. 
Thompson  —  is  very  positive  that  F.  H.  F’s  mother  was  of  half  negro 
blood.  Could  bring  300  witnesses  to  the  same  point.  Knowing  the 
facts,  witness  was  astonished,  when  Fyall  set  up  that  he  was  bom 
of  a  w  hite  woman.  F.  H.  F.  was  born  in  Charleston  —  Witness  knew' 
Fy’alls  Mother  very  well  —  has  been  in  the  house  of  her  master  a 
thousand  times. 
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lO. 

House  of  Representatives 
Atlanta  Ga  Sept  15,  1868 

To  the  Speaker  &  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
This  House  having  decided  by  a  vote  this  day  to  expell  the  under¬ 
signed  member  from  the  seat  to  which  he  has  been  legally  elected 
for  no  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  and  for  no  legal  reason  or 
pretended  cause  except  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that 
the  undersigned  has  Africa7i  blood  in  his  veins.  Therefore  in  the  name 
of  Georgia  —  and  in  behalf  of  six  hundred  thousand  loyal  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  legal  electors,  — 
in  favor  of  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  —  in  faith  and  justice 
to  thee  [fiVj  race  —  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity  throughout  the 
world  —  the  undersigned  docs  solemnly  protest  against  the  umearrent- 
able  Sc  unlanful  proceedings  of  this  House,  based  upon  the  resolution 
offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  member  from  Houston  County  to  expel  him 
from  his  seat  legally  and  constitutionally  occupied  on  this  floor,  be¬ 
cause  a  free-person  of  color,  and  he  does  further  protest,  because 
it  is  in  yiolacion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
state  —  and  because  this  is  no^i'  an  illegal  body,  and  not  competent 
to  pass  on  such  an  act  of  gross  injustice. 

.And  he  respectfully  asks  that  this  his  protest  be  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  this  House  — 

F.  H.  Fyall 

[Endorsed  on  back]  .A  Protest  of  F'yall  on  being  declared  ineligible 
to  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Reed  &  laid  on  the  Table  Sept  18,  1868. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  DEDICATION  OF 
RICHARD  HENRY  W  ILDE’S  HESPERIA 

By  Ralph  S.  Graber* 

IN  1935,  Aubrey  H.  Starke  identified  the  Marchesa  Manfredina 
di  Cosenza,  to  whom  Richard  Henry  Wilde  dedicated  his 
Hesperia,  as  Mrs.  Ellen  Adair  White-Beatty  (1801-1884),  a 
prominent  beauty  and  society  belle  and  the  daughter  of  General 

*A  member  of  the  Department  of  English,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown, 
Pa. 
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John  Adair  of  Kentucky,  hero  known  for  his  exploits  against  the 
British  during  the  Revolution.* 

Although  the  hypothesis  appeared  to  be  correct,  Starke  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  future  research  would  reveal  evidence  to 
substantiate  its  accuracy. 

One  of  W  ilde’s  previously  unpublished,  undated  poems  in 
rough  draft  in  the  Library  of  Congress  seems  to  establish  beyond 
dispute  the  identity  of  Mrs.  W’hite-Beatrs"  as  the  object  of  W’ilde’s 
love.  The  identification  is  possible  because  of  references  in  the 
poem  to  “W’hitehall,”  which  was  “A  I  lero  Patriot’s  domain,”  .  • 
and  “A  noble  matron’s  realm.”  Mrs.  W'hite-Beatty  was  bom  at 
her  father’s  home,  W’hite  Hall,  near  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky. 
From  a  pass'age  in  Hesperia  (IV,  stanzas  xxi  ff.,)  it  seems  that 
W  ilde  took  a  trip  to  the  W  est  in  company  with  the  woman  to 
whom  Hesperia  is  addressed  and  visited  her  father’s  home.  This 
was  probably  the  occasion  for  W’ilde’s  writing  the  following 
poem. 

When  Charles  ruled  the  British  isles 
.\nd  mirth  and  music  shook  W^hitehall 
And  Lily’s  beauties  beaming  smiles 
Lit  on  the  revel,  masque,  and  Ball* 

W’hitehall!  W^iitehall!  thv  well-known  name 
Famous  alike  in  prose  and  song 
Hath  now  a  dearer,  purer  fame 
Than  can  to  Courts  or  Kings  belong. 


No  Royal  palace  wins  my  praise. 

No  venal  court  in  pleasures  drowned. 
An  humble  mansion  claims  my  lays, 
A  spot  where  all  is  holy  ground. 


1.  Aubrey  H.  Starke,  “The  Dedication  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde’s 
Hesperia.”  in  American  Rook  Collector,  VI  (May-June,  1935),  204-209.  For 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  White-Beatty  and  brief  mention  of  her  career 
in  Europe,  see  the  following: 

James  B.  Adair,  Adair  History  and  Genealogy  (Los  Angeles,  1924),  75-87; 
A.  J.  Hanna,  A  Prince  in  Their  Midst:  The  Adventurous  Life  of  Achille 
Murat  (Norman,  Oklahoma,  1945),  219-20;  Elizabeth  F.  Ellet,  Queens  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  (New  York,  1867),  225-26;  Edward  L.  Pierce,  Memoirs  and  Letters 
of  Charles  Summer  (Boston,  1877),  I.  276,  284. 

2.  This  stanza  is  numbered  1.  The  next  is  numbered  then  follow 
5  through  7  inclusive.  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  stanzas  2  and  3. 
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A  Hero  Patriot’s  domain, 

A  happy  family’s  abode 

Where  the  domestic  Virtues  reign 

And  heaven  her  choicest  gifts  has  stowed. 

A  noble  matron’s  realm  is  here. 

Her  patent  written  on  her  brow 
By  nature’s  hand— for  many  a  year 
’Twas  lovely— tis  majestic  now. 

Variants:  i 

Line  6— Familiar  both  in  prose  and  song 
Line  20— Has  only  made  still  plainer  now. 

Other  poems  in  rough  draft  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
W'ilde  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress  also  appear  to 
allude  to  Mrs.  White- Beatty  in  that  they  reveal  that  the  object  of 
Wilde’s  love  was  a  married  woman.  For  example,  a  poem  opening 

O  had  I  met  thee  not  too  late 

I  would  have  been  thv  more  than  brother. 

But  now  alas!  unhappy  fate, 

TTiou  art  united  to  another. 

This  poem  and  others  in  a  similar  vein  do  not  prove  the  iden¬ 
tification  as  the  “Whitehall”  poem  does,  but  are  of  value  in  re¬ 
vealing  Wilde’s  pangs  of  guilt  as  a  result  of  his  love  for  a  married 
woman  (a  love  that  he  probably  never  declared  openly),  the 
hopelessness  of  his  love,  and  the  depth  of  his  affection.  Why 
W’ilde  did  not  marry  Mrs.  White-Beatty  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  is  still  a  mystery. 

Perhaps  the  identification  of  Mrs.  White-Beatty,  the  “one 
adored  in  vain,”  as  the  Marchesa  Manfredina  di  Cozenza  of 
Hesperia  unll  help  somewhat  to  rescue  from  neglect  this  interest¬ 
ing  poem  in  the  Childe  Harold  manner,  a  work  notable  for  its 
vigorous  descriptions  of  American  scenery  and  accounts  of  epi¬ 
sodes  in  American  history. 
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OGLETHORPE’S  STATEMENT  ON 
CHRISTIAN  PRYBER 

Edited  by  Katharine  de  Baillou* 

IN  a  letter  which  General  Oglethorpe  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  on  April  22,  1743 
from  Frederica,  he  said,  “A  very  odd  kind  of  man  one  Prv’ber 
was  taken  by  the  Indians  &  brought  hither  Prisoner.  He  has  been 
for  some  time  solliciting  them  to  fall  upon  the  English.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  are  in  the  Paper  inclosed.”  The  complete  text  of  the  en¬ 
closure  follows. 

Christian  Pr\  ber,  who  came  over  to  Carolina  and  was  naturalized 
here,  went  amongst  the  Indians,  learnt  their  languages,  and  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  many  things  to  alienate  them  from  their  subjection  to  His 
Majestv.  He  is  accused  of  attempting  to  incite  them  to  begin  a  war 
with  the  Fnglish,  bv  killing  all  those  who  traded  amongst  them.  In 
his  Journal  wrote  with  his  own  hand  &  taken  upon  him,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  Paragraph. 

“Hercules,  an  Indian,  promised  at  mv'  demand,  to  assist  upon  occa¬ 
sion  against  the  English  Government  in  settling  mv  designed  Town 
&  Societv  about  Cusotcn.  Jama  (the  negro)  is  to  be  free  after  over¬ 
turn  from  the  French,  on  a  good  Expedition  there,  and  if  the  Fnglish 
sh'*  hurt  us  amongst  the  Cusas,  thev  were  to  kill  all  the  English  and 
make  war  upon  that  Nation.” 

This  like  manv  other  things  in  the  Journal  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand,  the  whole  being  wrote  like  dark  hints  for  his  own 
memorv  onlv.  He  proposed  to  a  make  a  Town  or  Settlement  in  that 
part  of  Georgia  w'*  lies  within  the  Cherokee  Nation,  &  to  settle  a 
Town  there  of  fugitive  English,  French,  Germans  &  negroes,  &  they 
were  to  take  particular! v  under  Protection,  the  runawav  negroes  of 
the  English.  Fie  has  been  betw  een  six  &  seven  vears  striving  to  bring 
this  Project  to  bear.  His  Journal  mentions  several  Partakers  &  Cor¬ 
respondents  in  X'irginia  &  Carolina.  All  Criminals  were  to  be  sheltered, 
their  Provisions  were  to  be  first  purchased  from  the  Indians,  or  Herds 
of  Cattle  &  Hogs  drove  up  by  Persons  who  fled  for  Shelter,  &  some 

•Mrs.  Clemens  de  Baillou  of  Athens,  Ga.  The  original  document  is  In  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  in  Londan,  England,  and  such  docu¬ 
ments  are  generally  cited  under  this  designation:  P.R.O.  C.O.  with  the 
proper  identification,  as  in  this  instance,  5/655,  Part  11,  p.  273. 
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they  already  have.  They  were  as  soon  as  might  be,  to  raise  their  own 
com. 

Where  they  were  to  receive  the  funds  by  w**  they  were  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Provisions  from  the  Indians,  does  not  plainly  appear,  but 
he  mentions  a  private  Treasurer  at  Charles  Town,  also  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  many  things  from  the  French,  &  from  another  Nation  w**  he 
leaves  blank.  He  was  going  to  demand  the  French  Protection  for 
these  Bands  of  Outlaws,  when  our  Indians  apprehended  that  he  w^ 
occasion  a  War,  took  him  &  brought  him  hither  with  all  his  Papers, 
amongst  w**  are  some  w**  seem  to  be  Letters  intended  for  the  French 
or  Spanish  Govemours,  but  neither  sealed  or  signed,  their  contents 
demanding  Protection  &  referring  for  Particulars  to  the  Bearer  Mr. 
Pryber. 

His  Scheme  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  in  Imitation  of  the  Pauliss^ 
in  the  Brazil,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  an  Asylum  for  all  Fugitives,  8t 
the  Cattel  &  Effects  they  might  bring  with  them,  &  he  hoped  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  the  French.  He  expected 
a  great  Resort  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Asylum  from  the  number  of 
debtors.  Transport  Felons^  Servants,  &  Negroe  Slaves  in  the  two 
Carolinas  &  X'irginia.  Amongst  his  Papers  are  the  articles  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  regularly  drawn  out,  all  Crimes  &  Licentiousness  were  to 
be  tolerated  except  Murder  &  Idleness. 
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Mr.  Milton  E.  Bacon,  6  Lighthouse  Ave.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Basler,  282  Strathmore  Circle,  East,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  7  Eleventh  St.,  Atlanta  9,  Ga. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Coffin,  636  East  X’ictorv  Drive,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Alex  Davis,  Butler,  Ga. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Edenfield,  Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Miss  Jessie  Alla  James,  300  N.  Edwards  St.,  Enterprise,  Ala. 

Dr.  Ben  H.  Jenkins,  Newnan,  Ga. 

Mr.  David  B.  Lord,  .Murray  Hill  Station,  Jacksonville  5,  Fla. 

The  Rev.  Frank  L.  Perr\',  614  McLaws  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Pidcock,  56  Fast  Broad  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 


1.  Undoubtedly  Panlists.  At  this  time  in  India,  Jesnita  were  called 
Paulists,  from  their  head  chnrch  St  Panl's  in  Goa,  and  Oglethorpe  pro¬ 
bably  used  the  term  in  this  sense  referring  to  the  communal  regime  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  Indians  in  Paraguay  by  the  Jesuits,  and  much  discussed 
in  Europe. 

2.  Transported  convicts. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  M.  Rushing,  302  East  Victor^"  Drive,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  Sidney  H.  Ruskin,  Tall  Timbers,  Box  312,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Dr.  Peter  L.  Scardino,  125  East  45th  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Reverend  Sebastian  V.  Ramge,  OCD,  Carmelite  Monasteiy,  2131 
Lincoln  Road,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Stoddard,  loi  West  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Smither,  Box  551,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

Miss  Martha  H.  Sullivan,  10  West  Duffv  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Stoddard,  101  W.  Gordon  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Tift  College  Library,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  205-7  Realty  Building,  Savannah,  Ga, 
GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Fain  C.  Thompson,  1008  First  National  Bank  Building,  Atlanta 
3,  Ga.,  wants  information  on  Susannah,  Bright,  and  Benjamin  Baker. 
Susannah  (ca.  1776)  married  John  or  Joseph  Lewis.  Their  son  mar¬ 
ried  into  the  Adams  and  King  families  of  Savannah.  Bright  Baker 
married  Jane  Harris  and  their  children  married  into  the  Thomas  and 
Huguenin  families  of  Savannah.  Susannah  Baker  Lewis  married,  second, 
a  man  named  Baker.  Their  son  was  Edward  Bright  Baker.  Can  anyone 
give  origin  of  this  family?  What  Baker  family  did  they  belong  to  and 
where  did  they  come  from? 

Mrs.  A.  I,  Richardson,  404  Jefferson  Terrace,  East  Point,  Ga., 
wants  names  of  parents  of  James,  Thomas,  Robert  and  William 
Carter.  James  was  bom  in  V^a.  ca.  1745,  and  killed  at  Augusta  in 
1780.  His  wife  was  Lettice  Martin,' 

Mrs.  Phil  Tippett,  Rt.  2,  Box  16A,  Selma,  Ala.,  wants  information  on 
the  families  of  Harriet  or  Hattie  Charlton  and  her  husband,  a  Mr. 
Jackson.  They  moved  to  Ala.  near  Auburn  and  Opelika.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  thought  to  be  a  relative  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  Hooks,  603  Sumter  St.,  West  Columbia,  S.  C,  wants 
information  on  Allen  White,  bom  about  1800  in  S.  C,  or  Ga.,  his 
wife  Lydia  (Bedgood  ?),  bom  about  1798  in  Ga.,  and  their  children: 
Green,  Enersom,  Edward,  Elizabeth  (Dorch  ?),  Benjamin,  William, 
Mary  Jane  and  Sarah  L.  (West  ?).  They  lived  in  Washington  County, 
Ga.,  during  the  1850  and  i860  censuses. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mott,  3409  Ashley  Terrace,  N.W.,  Washington  8, 
D.  C.,  wants  the  name  and  birthplace  of  the  father  of  Willbm  Gil¬ 
bert  (or  Curtis)  Martin,  bom  in  V'a.  in  1776  or  1780  and  died  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1854.  One  brother  settled  in  Tennessee.  He  was  a 
gunsmith  and  married  Rebecca  Anderson  of  Anderson,  S.  C.,  who 
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died  at  Tilton,  Whitfield  County  in  1869.  She  has  names  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  their  ten  children. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Howard.  Sr.,  220  Elmer  St.,  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
w  ants  information  on  the  following  families:  ( i )  Faulk:  four  brothers, 
Mark  (1779-1836),  John,  Henry  and  James  Faulk,  bom  in  Ga.,  living 
in  Twiggs  Countv  in  earlv  1800.  Henrv  Faulk  (wife  Nancy  Kelly), 
James  F^aulk  (wife  Nellie  Sheppard)  and  .heir  nephew  Henry  Faulk, 
Jr.  (wife  Sarah  O’Pey),  were  in  Ba  hour  or  Pike  County,  Ala.  by 
1820.  Wants  place  of  birth,  parents,  ancestr)’  of  Faulk  brothers.  Were 
they  related  to  Capt.  Faulker  (Faulks)  who  served  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?  (2)  Identity  and  ancestrv’  of  (sham  Phillips  and  .Mary  Smith, 
his  w'ife,  who  were  in  Randolph  County  as  earlv’  as  1837.  Their 
children  were  Releford,  Thomas,  Burrell,  Nathan  R.,  Mar\%  Nancy 
and  Arrington  H.  H.  (bom  March  8,  1823).  A.  H.  H.  Phillips’  second 
wife  was  Martha  Porter,  born  in  Georgia,  daughter  of  Richard  Porter. 
Identity  and  ancestiy'  of  Martha  Porter  is  also  wanted.  (3)  Wants 
to  correspond  with  anyone  on  the  data  on  the  family  of  Isaac  Wilkes 
who  obtained  a  grant  in  Bladen  County,  N.  C.  in  1773  and  was  later 
associated  wtih  Robeson  County.  The  Wilkes  of  Emanuel  County, 
Ga.,  are  his  descendants. 
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Republicans  Face  the  Southern  Question— The  New  Departure 
Years,  By  Vincent  P.  De  Santis.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns 

Hopkins  Press,  1959.  Pp.  275.  Maps.  $5.00). 

Vincent  De  Santis’  book  is  not  primarily  the  story  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  South.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
South,  with  the  South  viewed  always  as  a  number  one  political 
problem.  This  problem  was  never  solved  bv  the  G.O.P.,  in  spite  of 
varied  approaches  by  the  presidents  from  1877  to  1897. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  says  the  author,  Republican  lack  of 
success  in  the  South  was  not  due  to  lack  of  effort.  Nor  did  the  recall 
of  the  troops  in  1877  destroy  Republican  hopes  for  the  South.  The 
need  to  clear  up  misconceptions  on  this  score  furnished  the  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  volume,  says  Dr.  De  Santis,  Associate  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  To  this  end,  he  has  made  extensive 
use  of  the  papers  of  Hayes,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Harrison,  John  Sherman, 
and  William  E.  Chandler,  and  has  delved  deeply  into  contemporary 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  While  no  bibliography  is  offered,  the 
work  is  documented  with  an  impressive  number  of  footnotes. 

The  Southern  reader,  however,  will  note  the  relative  scarcity  of 
Southern  sources.  Except  in  the  chapter  on  fusion  with  the  Populists, 
few’  Southern  publications  are  cited,  and  most  letters  from  Southern 
correspondents  are  addressed  to  Republican  leaders  in  the  North 
and  slanted  accordingly.  This  account^  perhaps,  for  the  several  errors 
which  appear  in  the  author’s  references  to  the  Republican  part)’  in 
Georgia. 

De  Santis  describes  the  varierv’  of  tactics  employed  in  the  attempt 
to  increase  Republican  voting  strength  in  the  ^uth.  By  1877  it  was 
clear  that  Grant’s  policy  of  force  had  failed.  Hayes  tried  conciliation, 
hoping  to  attract  the  conservative  w  hites,  many  of  whom  had  formerly 
been  Whigs.  Garfield  and  Arthur,  abandoning  Hayes’  policy  of 
pacification,  attempted  to  split  the  Democratic  party  by  cooperating 
with  the  Independents,  w’ooing  the  economic  radicals.  Harrison’s 
major  effort  centered  around  the  Force  Bill  of  1890.  Each  move  served 
only  to  heighten  the  South’s  opposition  to  the  Republican  party. 
Widespread  attempts  at  fusion  with  the  Populists  from  1892  through 
1896  met  little  success.  After  twenty  years  of  scheming  and  ma¬ 
neuvering,  the  Republicans  still  had  no  electoral  votes  in  the  South. 
Their  popular  vote  had  fallen  from  40.34%  in  1876  to  29.45%  ^ 
1896. 

De  Santis  makes  a  good  case  for  his  thesis  that  the  Republicans 
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really  tried  to  win  the  South,  explaining  with  painstaking  documenta¬ 
tion  the  various  shifts  in  strategy.  Their  failure  he  attributes  to 
factionalism  among  their  Southern  brethren,  fear  of  another  Recon¬ 
struction  by  Southern  whites,  and  bickering  among  their  own  top 
strategists  over  what  to  do  about  the  South. 

Olive  H.  Shadgett 

University  of  Georgia 

The  Bold  Cavaliers:  Morgan's  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry  Raiders.  By 
Dee  Alexander  Brown.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1959. 
Pp.  353.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

From  the  time  a  group  of  young  Confederate  recruits  stole  a  wagon¬ 
load  of  rifles  from  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  armory  in  the  fall  of 
1H61,  until  a  portion  of  this  band  accompanied  Jefferson  Davis  on 
the  flight  into  oblivion,  the  saga  of  the  2nd  Kentucky  Cavalry 
Regiment  was  filled  with  enough  dash,  daring  and  drama  to  quality 
its  members  for  the  title:  “The  Bold  Cavaliers.” 

Much  of  the  secret  of  this  unit’s  success  lay  in  the  men  who  led 
it:  John  Hunt  Morgan,  as  legendary  as  either  Forrest  or  Mosby;  Basil 
Duke,  whose  wild  saber  charges  caused  Federals  to  remember  the 
furv  of  Blackbeard  the  Pirate;  George  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  an  English 
adventurer  who  never  got  his  fill  of  fighting;  Tom  Hines,  quiet  and 
deadly  like  a  cocked  pistol.  This  book  is  a  popular  history  of  those 
men  and  the  troops  they  commanded.  It  recounts  their  baptism  of 
fire  at  Shiloh,  their  capture  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  and  its  garrison 
of  200  defenders  without  firing  a  shot,  and  their  wild  raids  into 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Great  Ohio 
Raid  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  instigators,  the  narrative  takes  on 
a  lugubrious  air  in  following  each  paroled  or  escaped  segment  of  the 
group  to  the  bitter  end. 

Mr.  Brown’s  style  is  the  book’s  chief  virtue.  The  story  moves  well 
and  should  whet  the  appetite  of  all  who  prefer  to  forget  the  sanguinary 
nature  of  war  in  general  for  the  colorful  aspects  of  the  Civil  War. 
While  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  Grenfell  once  emerged  from  an 
engagement  w  ith  his  clothing  pierced  by  eleven  bullets  (none  of  which 
drew  blood),  and  that  Tom  Hines  was  the  same  person  who  became 
famous  for  later  exploits  in  Canada,  the  book  has  the  appear?nce  of 
a  centralizing  agency  for  many— and  often  well-known  and  well- 
used— narratives.  It  suffers  from  a  lack  of  continuity,  particularly 
in  the  last  sections  w  hen  the  author  was  striving  to  follow  the  actions 
of  each  small  and  scattered  remnant  of  the  band.  Some  factual  eirors 
also  exist.  The  battle  of  Shiloh  was  fought  not  in  1863  but  a  year 
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earlier  (page  45);  the  first  name  of  FitzGerald  Ross  is  misspelled 
(page  46);  Island  No.  10  surrendered  on  April  7,  1862,  before  the 
fall  of  Huntsville  (page  54);  and  Missionary’  Ridge  was  seized  by 
Federals  not  on  November  23,  1863,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  (page  252). 

As  a  whole.  The  Bold  Cavaliers  reflects  much  thought  and  some 
research.  With  this  book  and  his  earlier  study,  Grierson's  Raid,  Mr. 
Brown  has  established  himself  as  a  gifted  teller  of  exciting  tales. 

James  I.  Robertson,  Jr. 

Civil  War  History 
State  University  of  Iowa 

A  History  of  Methodism  in  Georgia,  February  5,  i’]j6-June  24, 
i9S5‘  By  Alfred  M.  Pierce.  (The  North  Georgia  Conference  His¬ 
torical  ^ciety,  1956.  Sales  agent:  The  Cokesbury  Book  Store,  Atlanta. 
PP-  345.  Illustrations). 

Mr.  Pierce,  long  known  in  Methodist  circles  in  Georgia,  is  primarily 
a  minister  rather  than  a  historian.  Hence  his  primary  interest  might 
be  called  the  “triumphant  missionary  aggressiveness”  that  followed 
“the  vision  of  the  eternal  Christ”  to  quote  Bishop  Arthur  J.  Moore’s 
Introduction.  He  pictures  vividly  the  dedicated  and  poorly  paid  circuit 
riders  who  labored  in  Georgia  for  the  first  centur\'  of  Methodism. 
The  early  circuit  rider’s  annual  salary  was  $64  and  as  late  as  1825 
only  $200  for  a  married  preacher.  Many  circuits  required  over  a  month 
to  cover  even  with  preaching  six  days  a  week.  Obviously  any  sort 
of  family  life  for  the  ordinary  itinerant  was  impossible.  Yet  as  late 
as  1846  there  were  only  nine  stations,  as  opposed  to  circuits,  in  Georgia. 
The  early  circuit  rider  must  certainly  have  been  actuated  by  a  love 
of  God  and  his  fellowman. 

The  rough  outline  of  the  book  is  chronological,  but  special  topics 
once  taken  up  are  often  completed  with  a  total  disregard  of 
chronology.  Thus  .Methodist  schools  are  treated  in  the  peri^  when 
most  were  founded— the  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The  book  begins 
with  pre-Methodist  history,  the  visit  and  troubles  of  John  and  CJtarles 
Wesley  in  Georgia.  Next  comes  the  first  real  Methodist  clergy  to 
Georgia  in  the  1780’s  and  their  subsequent  history. 

Histories  of  individual  churches,  individual  clergy  and  laymen, 
individual  schools  and  colleges  make  up  much  of  the  book.  There 
is  insufficient  generalization  and  almost  no  attempt  at  synthesis.  The 
place  of  Meth^ism  in  Georgia’s  history  b  not  assessed  in  comparison 
with  other  church  denominations.  Instead  Methodbm  seems  to  be 
treated  in  a  vacuum.  Main  dependence  b  upon  secondary  church 
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histories  and  general  histories.  Almost  no  primary  sources  are  used 
except  conference  minutes. 

Anyone  who  pursues  this  book  will  see  the  heroism  of  the  early 
circuit  riders  and  laymen,  the  gradual  improvement  of  physical  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  the  church  and  clergy  have  operated, 
and  the  importance  of  the  church  to  Georgia— an  area  often  said  to 
contain  more  Methodists  per  square  mile  than  any  other  part  of  the 
eanh’s  surface.  It  is  a  glorious  and  heroic  story,  or  stories,  set  down 
in  considerable  detail. 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 

James  Stephen  Hogg.  A  Biography.  By  Robert  C.  Corner.  (Austin, 
Texas:  Universitv’  of  Texas  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xxvi,  617.  Illustrations, 
map,  index.  $7.50). 

James  Stephen  Hogg,  an  erstwhile  printer  and  sharecropper,  began 
his  colorful  political  career  soon  after  the  Civil  War  as  a  small  town 
editor.  His  first  public  office  was  that  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  1873. 
Before  the  age  of  thirty  he  had  found  time  to  study  law  and  had 
become  a  district  attorney.  In  1886  he  was  elected  Attorney  General 
of  Texas.  Riding  the  agrarian  tide  of  discontent  but  eschewing  its 
more  radical  principles,  he  became  governor  in  1891,  Opposing  cor¬ 
porate  interests  he  took  the  middle  road  to  reform,  thus  saving  the 
Democratic  party  of  Texas  from  the  Populists. 

Governor  Hogg’s  Railroad  Commission  was  the  principle  keystone 
of  what  the  author  calls  his  Texas  style  progressivism.  He  also  brought 
about  the  passage  of  laws  to  regulate  the  issuance  of  railroad  as  well 
as  municipal  securities,  and  to  restrict  landholding  by  corporations 
and  by  aliens.  After  retirement  from  active  political  Ufe  in  1895  he 
became  a  successful  oil  magnet.  Before  his  relatively  early  death  eleven 
years  later  he  had  laid  the  basis  for  a  vast  fortune  in  which  Texans 
are  sharing  today  through  the  Hogg  Foundation. 

The  biography  begins  with  a  chapter  entitled  “Son  of  a  General,” 
wherein  young  Hogg  is  cast  in  as  aristocratic  a  background  perhaps 
as  the  Confederacy’s  frontier  could  produce.  Fatherless  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  the  war,  his  courage,  high  character  and  personal  charm 
are  portrayed  in  tandem  style  which  the  author  never  relinquishes. 
The  reader  is  burdened  with  some  extraneous  minutiae,  such  as  a 
discussion  of  household  pets  and  Mrs.  Hogg’s  domestic  chores  which 
include  sewing  and  furniture  arrangement.  Significantly,  however,  no 
explanation  is  given  for  the  strange  parody  in  the  name  given  to  the 
daughter,  Ima  Hogg. 
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Professor  Corner  betrays  a  zealot’s  interest  in  identifying  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  life  and  work  with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  This 
over-symi  ithetic  treatment  is  revealed  in  various  ways,  the  most 
relucent  o-  which  is  his  tendency  to  challenge  other  authors  who  only 
faintly  suggest  that  James  Hogg  may  not  have  represented  the 
noblest  example  of  Southern  progressivism.  For  example,  Walter  Mar¬ 
tin  erred,  says  he,  in  his  [two-sentenced]  analysis  of  Hogg’s  antipathy 
toward  Henry  Flagler  (page  439).  \'ann  Woodward  is  taken  to  task 
foi  his  statement  that  Hogg  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  reformers  ( page 
514),  as  is  James  A.  Tinsley  who  criticized  Hogg  in  a  Ph.D.  dis¬ 
sertation  for  dealing  with  Eastern  financial  interests  in  his  oil  lands 
syndicate  (page  551).  Yet  the  author  of  this  biography  is  not  always 
accurate  in  his  own  analysis  of  Hogg’s  contemporaries  living  in  other 
states.  Contrary  to  his  statement  on  page  353,  for  example,  Thomas 
E.  Watson  was  not  in  the  early  1890’s— nor  indeed  at  any  other  time 
during  Hogg’s  political  career— “leading  his  bitter  fight  in  Georgia 
to  make  the  Democratic  party  a  ‘white  man’s’  party.” 

Despite  these  criticisms  Professor  Corner  has  shown  considerably 
more  industry  in  assembling  this  biography  than  such  local  figures 
generally  command,  and  he  deserves  commendation  for  his  workman¬ 
ship.  The  book  is  a  vivid  reflection  of  Texas  historv’  in  the  four 
decades  following  the  Civil  War  as  well  as  a  detailed  biography  of  a 
key  figure  of  this  period.  Often  it  overflows  with  peregrinations  into 
such  topics  as  Texas  land  economics  and  the  interesting  techniques 
of  the  early  oil  industry,  which  topics  are  not  irrelevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  era  which  produced  him.  It  is  written  in  excellent  literar\- 
style  and  its  copious  documentation  reveals  exhaustive  and  pains-taking 
research. 

James  C  Bonner 

Georgia  State  College  for  Womev 

The  Whigs  of  Florida,  184^-18 $4.  By  Herbert  J.  Doherty,  Jr.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  Monographs,  Social  Science  Series  No.  i.  Gaines¬ 
ville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1959.  Pp.  vi,  73.  $2.00). 

The  author  of  this  brief  monograph  became  too  envolved  in 
personalities  to  enable  this  reviewer  to  see  his  generalizations  and 
conclusions  clearly.  Also,  the  organization  was  confusing.  For  example. 
Professor  Doherty  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  “Emergence  of 
the  Whigs,”  then,  after  three  chapters  dealing  with  “Rise,”  “Crisis,” 
md  “Decline,”  he  closes  with  a  chapter  entitled  “Who  Were  the 
•'lorida  Whigs?”  The  study  would  have  taken  on  more  clarity  and 
^  gnificance  if  the  author  had  followed  U.  B.  Philipps’  example  set 
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in  his  Georgia  and  State  Rights  (Washington,  1902),  where,  in  his 
chapters  on  parties,  he  analyses  the  economic  structure  of  the  parties 
and  correlates  the  social  and  economic  status  with  the  political  align¬ 
ments  in  his  state.  Professor  Doherty’s  extensive  research  and  careful 
attention  to  detail  deserves  commendation,  but  this  small  volume  seems 
to  fall  short  of  the  purpose  of  the  series  as  stated  bv  University  of 
Florida  President  J,  Wayne  Reitz:  “the  understanding  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  man’s  social  and  spiritual  life.” 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies:  No.  21.  Edited  by  Nathan 
A.  Haverstock.  (Gainesville:  University  of  Florida  Press,  1959.  Indices. 
Pp.  xvi,  331.  $12.50). 

According  to  the  editor’s  notice  this  annual  volume  contains  3,000 
entries  of  works  dealing  with  Latin  American  subjects  issued  during 
the  years  1955  through  1958,  and  any  others  issued  prior  to  1955, 
that  were  omitted  in  earlier  Handbooks.  The  new  editor,  Nathan  A. 
Haverstock,  has  maintained  the  high  scholarly  level  set  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Francisco  Aguilera,  editor  of  volumes  12  through  20.  The 
serious  students  of  Latin  American  affairs  have  long  since  found  these 
Handbooks,  at  present  published  by  the  University  of  Florida  Press, 
to  be  essential  tools  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  volume  of  material  in 
this  field.  The  value  of  the  Handbooks  is  enhanced  by  both  subject 
and  author  indices,  and  by  a  valuable  key  to  periodicals  utilized  which 
is  an  almost  complete  list  of  all  periodicals  in  the  area  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  affairs.  There  are  about  a  dozen  items  of  interest  to  the  scholars 
in  Georgiana,  most  of  these  dealing  with  the  period  of  Spanish  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Southeast. 

Richard  K.  Murdoch 
University  of  Georgia 

The  Long  Arm  of  Lee.  The  History  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Jennings  Cropper  Wise.  With  a  Foreword  by 
L.  Van  Loan  Naisawald.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1959. 
Pp.  995.  $  10.00). 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1915  by  J.  P.  Bell  Company  of 
Lynchburg,  V’irginia,  in  two  volumes,  with  quite  a  number  of  por¬ 
traits.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  portraits  could  not  be  included 
in  this  volume.  It  also  would  have  been  well  worth  while  if  a  few  maps 
had  been  carried,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  compiled  from  the  foot- 
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notes  of  the  author;  for  Wise,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and 
International  Law  in  V’irginia  Military  Institute  at  the  time  he  wrote 
this  book,  attached  no  bibliography  and  made  incomplete  citations 
of  authors  and  titles  in  his  footnotes.  For  instance,  he  never  gave  the 
full  title  of  the  work  on  which  he  depended  more  than  on  any  other, 
and  cited  it  in  a  very  misleading  fashion.  Reference  here  is  made  to 
The  War  of  the  Rebellion.  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  attd  Confederate  Armies,  cited  by  Wise  as  Rebellion  Rec¬ 
ords,  which  is  the  exact  title  of  an  entirely  different  work. 

Though  Wise’s  footnote  citations  are  not  in  good  order,  his  book 
is  a  most  excellent  one  and  is  well  worth  being  reprinted.  He  began 
his  work  in  time  to  consult  many  of  the  men  who  played  their  part 
in  the  Confederate  Artillery,  and  from  other  sources  he  obtained 
information.  He  wrote  in  an  engaging  style  and  made  a  most  readable 
book  despite  the  vast  amount  of  details  he  needed  to  include.  Wise 
had  his  views  on  men  and  events  and  was  vigorous  in  expressing 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  Longstreet  was  much  to  blame  for  the 
defeat  at  Gettysburg,  though  he  agreed  that  Ewell  bore  a  considerable 
part  in  not  occupying  Cemeteiy'  Hill  on  the  afternoon  of  the  First 
Day. 

Wise  follows  Lee’s  artillery  from  battle  to  battle  and  campaign  to 
campaign,  and  in  so  doing  gives  enough  background  of  the  war  to 
make  clear  the  part  the  artillery  arm  was  playing.  An  a^;colade  to  the 
Oxford  Universitv'  Press  for  making  this  book  available  again. 

The  Web  of  Conspiracy.  The  Complete  Story  of  the  Men  who 
Murdered  Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Theodore  Roscoe.  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1959.  Pp.  xvi,  562.  Frontispiece, 
illustrations,  maps.  1 10.00). 

It  may  be  said  that  the  text  of  this  book  is  its  first  sentence:  “The 
War  Department’s  failure  to  protect  President  Lincoln  on  the  night 
he  was  murdered  in  the  nation’s  capital  remains  one  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  American  history.  And  one  of  the  blackest.”  A  sentence  in 
the  last  chapter  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  summation  or  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter:  “It  is  the  informed  consensus  that  a  camarilla 
of  Lincoln-haters  in  Washington— Northerners  with  big  axes  to  grind- 
hoped  to  profit  by  Lincoln’s  death.  To  the  extent  that  they  withdrew 
the  President’s  protection,  exposed  him  for  a  target  for  the  suspected 
enemy,  and  facilitated  the  escape  of  known  conspirators,  they  were 
particeps  ermrinw— accomplices  to  the  greatest  crime  in  American 
History.” 
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Betueen  these  two  excerpts  lies  an  absorbingly  interesting  story 
told  in  532  pages  of  this  book.  If  this  web  of  conspiracy  must  have 
a  spider,  then  Edwin  M.  Stanton  must  have  been  it,  sitting  in  the 
center  of  the  web.  But  nothing  is  absolutely  proved  in  these  pages 
beyond  the  main  known  facts  of  the  assassins  and  the  assassination. 
A  great  many  probabilities  are  produced,  and  the  true  inner  workings 
of  the  mystery  are  suggested,  but  the  verdict:  “proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt”  may  not  yet  be  written— nor  probably  will  it 
ever  be.  Mr.  Roscoe,  a  free-lance  writer,  has  been  working  on  the 
mystery  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  this  book  is  the  result  of  his 
labors.  But  he  was  not  the  first  to  begin  toying  with  the  mystery. 
Twenty-two  years  ago.  Dr.  Otto  Eisenschiml  brought  out  his  book 
Why  Was  Lincoln  Murdered?  in  which  he  covered  pretty  much  the 
same  ground  included  in  this  book;  but  Roscoe  states  that  his  interest 
in  the  subject  stemmed  from  seeing  in  Rattlesnake  Pete’s  saloon,  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  an  old  “briar  pipe  allegedly  owmed  by  John 
Wilkes  Booth.”  Without  a  doubt  Eisenschiml’s  book  gave  Roscoe  a 
strong  lift,  and  reading  either  book  will  not  be  so  surfeiting  as  to  kill 
off  the  desire  to  read  the  other. 

The  Cotton  Regency.  The  Northern  Merchants  and  Reconstruction, 
i86$-i88o.  By  George  Ruble  Woolfolk.  (New  York:  Bookman  As¬ 
sociates,  1958.  Pp.  311.  Frontispiece,  illustrations). 

This  book  is  a  refreshing  departure  from  political  Reconstruction 
in  the  South.  Its  author  has  attacked  the  less-well-known  economic 
penetration  of  the  South  by  Northern  business  interests  and  the 
capture  of  the  Southern  markets  by  the  great  urban  centers  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  But  before  the  contest  for  Southern 
trade  had  been  ended,  the  Western  capitalists  took  a  hand  and  in  the 
long  run  secured  the  lion’s  share  of  the  South’s  good  things  in  the 
commercial  world.  This  was  so  because  the  great  Western  urban 
centers  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Chicago  were  more 
strategically  located  for  railroad  and  water  connections.  The  author 
might  well  have  noted  that  Northern  capitalists  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests  had  well  nigh  forced  the  South  into  a  colonial  status  even  in 
ante-bellum  times. 

Seventy-ts^o  pages  of  notes,  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  narrative 
and  thirty-three  pages  of  bibliography  following  the  notes  attest  to 
the  industry  and  skill  of  the  author  in  his  researches.  His  narrative 
is  well  constructed,  but  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  format  of  the 
book. 
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Stone'walPs  Man  Sandie  Pendleton.  By  W.  G.  Bean.  (Chapel  Hill: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1959.  Pp.  x,  252.  Frontispiece. 
$5.00). 

Here  is  the  poignant  story  of  another  one  of  that  “Lost  Generation,” 
which  did  not  live  through  the  Civil  War  to  exemplify  in  peace  the 
promise  so  brilliantly  displayed  in  war.  This  story  of  youth,  romance, 
and  tragedy,  is  intimate  (made  so  by  the  use  of  a  wealth  of  personal 
family  Tetters)  as  well  as  of  wide  implications. 

Alexander  Swift  Pendleton,  here  and  all  through  his,  life  called 
Sandie,  was  the  son  of  General  William  Nelson  Pendleton,  an  Epis¬ 
copal  clergyman  as  well  as  chief  of  Lee’s  artillery.  Sandie  lived  to  be 
slightly  less  than  twenty-four  years  old,  before  he  was  killed  in  battle 
at  Fisher’s  Hill  in  1864.  He  attained  fame  in  these  short  years  through 
his  position  as  chief  of  staff  of  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Second  Corps, 
and  the  only  one  of  Old  Jack’s  official  family  ever  to  be  so  cherished 
by  him  as  to  be  called  by  his  first  name.  Sandie  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  big  battles  in  V^irginia,  .Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  from  First 
Manassas  to  his  death,  and  after  Jackson’s  death  he  served  successively 
under  General  Ewell  and  General  Early. 

About  equally  as  important  in  this  story  is  Sandie’s  love,  courtship, 
and  marriage  to  Kate  Corbin.  Professor  Bean,  the  author  of  this  book 
and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Historv'  at  W’ashington  and  Lee 
University,  has  skillfully  handled  his  many  sources  and  has  written 
in  a  style  that  builds  up  interest  quickly  and  continues  it  to  the  end. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  books  which  the  mounting  thirst  for  the 
story  of  the  Civil  War  has  produced. 

Daredevils  of  the  Confederate  Army.  The  Story  of  St.  Albans 
Raiders.  By  Oscar  A.  Kinchen.  (Boston:  TTie  Christopher  Publishing 
House,  1959.  Pp.  17 1.  $3.00). 

The  story  of  St.  Albans  raiders  has  been  frequently  told  in  part, 
but  never  so  fully  as  Professor  Kinchens  has  done  here.  But  this  new 
account  is  not  so  much  about  the  raid  itself  as  of  the  aftermath— 
the  pursuit  and  trial  of  those  raiders  who  were  apprehended.  The 
raid  itself  took  place  in  October,  1864,  and  was  commanded  by 
Lieut.  Bennett  H.  Young  of  Kentucky.  The  raiders  were  about 
twenty  in  number,  and  most,  if  not  all,  crossed  the  boundary  line 
from  Canada  into  Vermont,  the  site  of  St.  Albans.  They  robbed  the 
banks  of  more  than  $200,000,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  set  the  town 
afire,  and  killed  by  mistake  one  citizen. 
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Apprehended  in  Canada,  these  raiders  were  tried  in  the  courts  on 
the  charges  of  being  common  robbers  in  order  that  the  demands  of 
the  United  States  mr  their  extradition  might  be  complied  with,  as 
required  under  the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty.  But  the  crime  was 
not  committed  in  Canada,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  punishment 
for  it;  and  if  the  raiders  could  prove  that  they  were  regularly 
organized  Confederate  soldiers  and  that  Young  had  a  genuine  com¬ 
mission  from  President  Davis,  then  the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty 
did  not  apply;  for  it  provided  for  the  extradition  only  of  common 
criminals.  A/ter  the  first  trial  by  which  all  were  freed,  only  Young 
and  a  few  others  were  re-arrested  and  tried  again.  All  were  ultimately 
freed. 

Professor  Kinchens  has  told  an  interesting  stor^',  probably  inter¬ 
spersed  with  too  many  exciting  adjectives.  He  has  used  the  Canadian 
sources  as  well  as  those  originating  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
a  few  minor  errors:  it  is  McClellan— not  McClelland;  and  C.  C.  Clay, 
Jr.,  was  from  Alabama— not  Mississippi.  ' 

Cleburne  and  his  Command.  By  Capt.  Irv’ing  A.  Buck.  (Reprint. 
Jackson,  Tenn.:  McCDowat-Mercer  Press,  1959.  Pp.  378.  Frontispiece, 
maps,  illustrations.  $6.00). 

This  is  a  reprint  of  (Captain  Buck’s  narrative,  which  was  published 
in  1908  by  Walter  Neale.  To  it  is  added,  more  by  way  of  a  separate 
account  than  as  an  introduction,  Pat  Cleburne,  Stonewall  Jackson  of 
the  West,  by  Thomas  Robson  Hay,  and  a  short  foreword  by  Bell 
Irvin  Wiley.  This  new  composite  publication  has  been  enlivened  by 
a  great  number  of  illustrations,  mainly  portraits  of  officers,  battle 
scenes,  and  four  maps  at  the  end.  Also,  a  good  index  has  been  supplied. 
TTie  format  is  attractive. 

Captain  Buck  wrote  an  appreciate  account  of  Oebume.  He  knew 
well  his  subject,  certainly  for  the  last  few  years  of  Cleburne’s  life, 
since  Buck  was  his  assistant  adjutant  general.  For  Cleburne’s  earlier 
life.  Buck  depended  largely  on  an  account  written  by  Cleburne’s 
law  partner,  L.  H.  .Mangum.  As  all  scholars  of  the  American  Civil 
War  know’,  or  should  know,  Qebume  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Franklin  in  1864,  after  a  career  in  the  Confederate  army  which  took 
him  into  some  of  the  biggest  battles  in  the  War  in  the  West— Shiloh, 
Perry ville,  Murfreesboro,  Chickamauga,  and  Sherman’s  Atlanta  Cam¬ 
paign.  In  Qebume  the  true  Irish  was  well  exhibited,  adding  another 
'  reason  why  we  should  love  the  Irish.  Reading  this  book  will  brighten 

that  sentiment. 
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Thomas  Robson  Hay,  who  edited  this  book  for  reprinting,  added 
in  his  own  right  his  appreciation  of  General  Cleburne. 

Louisiana,  The  Pelican  State.  By  Edwin  Adams  Davis.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  Universitv,  1959.  Pp.  xii,  356.  Illustrations, 
maps.  $4.95). 

Probably  no  state  has  had  a  more  colorful  history  than  Louisiana, 
and  the  author’s  telling  the  story  of  this  the  Pelican  State  has  done 
it  ample  justice.  Professor  Davis,  head  of  the  Historv^  Department  of 
Louisiana  State  University,  has  woven  together  in  a  clear  and  interest¬ 
ing  style  of  writing  the  glamor  of  the  state  with  all  the  facts  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  plain  the  story  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  very' 
present.  There  is  no  part  of  the  state’s  history  that  he  has  omitted, 
whether  it  be  cultural  in  the  broadest  sense,  political,  economic,  re¬ 
ligious,  or  military.  He  has  done  what  is  very'  difficult  to  do:  He  has 
made  the  book  equally  successful  as  a  text  for  classrooms  and  for  the 
general  reader,  with  one  reservation.  He  should  have  included  a  select 
bibliography  of  works  available  today',  for  his  book  will  arouse  in 
the  reader  a  greater  interest  in  Louisiana  history  than  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  within  its  covers. 

The  GeneraFs  Wife.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  By  Ishbel 
Ross.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1959.  Pp.  xii,  372. 
Illustrations.  $5.00). 

This  book  is  excellent  reading  all  the  way  through,  whether  or  not 
Mrs.  Grant  is  worth  372  pages.  Miss  Ross  has  a  habit  of  writing  about 
important  or  interesting  women  and  by  now  she  has  about  conquered 
the  heights.  She  uses  her  imagination  all  along,  but  she  keeps  it  within 
bounds,  and  thereby  she  brings  to  life  much  that  would  be  dull  reading 
if  done  by  a  hand  and  mind  less  expert  than  her  own.  Her  bibliography 
and  her  notes  show  that  she  has  kept  faith  with  the  record. 

Miss  Ross  concludes  that  the  General’s  Wife  was  not  a  con¬ 
spicuous  person  in  her  times  (not  even  suggestive  of  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt),  she  was  not  a  scholar  or  a  beauty,  nor  was  she  a  politici''.n. 
But  she  had  a  generous  nature  which  smoothed  her  path  with  those 
with  whom  she  was  thrown,  and  she  was  an  ever-present  shield  and 
help  to  her  General,  whose  love  for  his  wife  never  dimmed. 

Edmund  S.  Morgan  has  collected  and  edited  a  valuable  work  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  in  1764-1766,  entitled  Prologue  to 
Revolution,  Sources  and  Documents  on  the  Stamp  Act  Crisis,  1^64- 
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i"l66.  (Published  for  the  Institute  of  Ea^  American  History  and 
Culture  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  by  Tne  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1959.  Pp.  xii,  163.  Paper  covers,  $2.00). 

The  story  of  Interstate  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company  is  told  in  a  scholarly 
and  highly  readable  style  by  John  L.  Loos,  of  the  History  Department 
of  Louisiana  State  University,  in  Oil  on  Stream!  A  History  of  Inter- 
state  Oil  Pipe  Line  Company,  1909-1959  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xvi,  41 1.  Map  end  papers,  illustra¬ 
tions,  maps.  $6.00). 

“Convinced  of  the  validity  of  the  Marxist  outlook,  the  author  sees 
class  struggle— within  the  colonies  and  integral  to  the  colonial  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Britain— as  the  central  dynamic  of  the  period.”  Thus 
does  the  following  book  introduce  itself  on  its  jacket:  Herbert 
Aptheker,  The  Colonial  Era  (New  York:  International  Publishers, 
1959.  Pp.  158.  $2.00). 

A  descriptive  guide  to  manuscript  maps  of  the  New  World  (con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  the  Revolutionary  War)  and  of  a  few  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  is  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Maps  in  the  William  L. 
Clements  Library,  compiled  by  Christian  Brun  (Ann  Arbor:  The 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  1959.  Pp.  xiv,  209.  Illustrations). 

Made  up  mostly  of  imaginary  conversations  widi  a  minimum  of 
historical  facts  on  which  to  base  them,  this  book  has  followed  a  Geor- 
^n  to  Indiana  and  elsewhere.  Written  by  Julia  Drake  it  is  entitled 
Flame  O’  Daum,  The  Story  of  Reverend  John  M.  Camron  •who 
Boarded  Lincoln  at  New  Salem  (New  York;  Vantage  Press,  1959.  Pp. 
220.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $3.95). 
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